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IN THE MIND OF GOD 


universe is a constant source 

of wonderment to men. 
far back as records go there has been unfailing 
regularity in the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, in the return of the seasons, in the 
laws of nature. Without miraculous inter- 
vention this regularity is so dependable 
that all designs we shape for the fu- 
ture are either made to fit the 
changeless decrees of God or they 
are destined from the start to 
certain failure. Now and then 
some have indeed tried to 
deny these rigid laws, or to 
explain them in a purely 
natural light, but their 
success has never been 


yes SUBLIME order 


noticed. 


If God had no mind 
for details and for the 
seemingly minor 


parts of His great 
creation, such order 
would be an impos- 
sibility. Let us 
suppose for exam- 
ple, that in creat- 
ing man God had 
placed his eyes on 
his cheeks—or had 
made each finger a 
single bone. Few 
of us would have 
retained our eyes 
through infancy 
and our hands 
would be as useless 
as a boneless arm. 


Every movement 
of the ocean has 
its cause in the 
eternal mind of 
God. Every in- 
sect, every bird, 
every hair on the 
backs of animals 
fits somewhere into 
this unfathomable 
plan into which 
now and then we 
are permitted to 
look, as when a 


man like the late Pope Pius XI scaling the snow-topped 
peaks of the Italian Alps, builds up bodily resistance 
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and physical endurance for the ar- 
duous duties of the papacy, or when 
the ruthless persecution of a tyrant 
brings to the fore the ardent religious enthusiasm 
of stalwart Christians, even unto. death, for 

the edification and inspiration of the less 


Let anything get out of its orderly 
position in this plan and the results 
are disastrous. 
valuable purpose in March, whip- 
ping the young trees and bushes 
back and forth until the sap 
has risen through the long 
idle trunk, but if the wind 
lashes forth in cyclonic 
force, the damage it does 
is appalling. The same 
is true of water, fire, 
electricity, and other 
forces. They are 
beautiful and service- 


The wind serves a 


able to man only so 
long as they are in 
conformity with the 
mind of God. A 
mind gone berserk, 
a heart under the 
influence of pas- 
sion, a body broken 
by excesses illus- 
trates what hap- 
pens when God’s 
will is ignored. 
Now about this 
matter of vocation. 
Remember that to 
God all things are 
present. There is 
no past—no future. 
He does not see 
what will happen; 
He sees what is 
happening, because 
time necessitates 
change—there is 
no change in God. 
Therefore God saw 
(sees) the union 
of man and wife 
from which springs 
Thomas Edison, 


whose industry and genius will revolutionize living con- 
In the mind of God are present too, the cir- 
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cumstances which led up to the fall of mighty men, re- 
formers, Popes, Priests. Why, then did He not prevent 
such a disaster? Because that would have been to 
interfere with those fixed laws of cause and effect—it 
would have been interfering with the free will of men. 
So long as one cooperates with the plans of God, so 
long is there success. As soon as one attempts an in- 
dependent course, trouble is in the offing. 

Somewhere in the mind of God is a plan that con- 


ation of fitness and inclinations will enable one to 
decide his own preferences, which in the end are gen- 
erally the deciding factor. 

This choice is youth’s one big problem. In early 
childhood it is thought settled when every boy avows 
his intention of becoming a fireman, policeman, or 
aviator, and every girl a nun or a movie actress. But 
first choices do not always persist through childhood 
and at thirteen or fourteen the important decision 


cerns me. If 
marriage is my 
destiny, I may 
be the intended 
parent of a 
great leader, 
artist, saint. If 
the priesthood is 
my vocation, I 
may be the in- 
strument b y 
which God plans 
the salvation of 
hundreds of 
souls. As a mis- 
sionary God 
may intend me 
to bring to Him 
entire parishes 
—or God may 
intend me _ to 
work out my 
existence in an 
obscure tinshop, 
coal-mine, or 
chicken pen. If 
He does there is 
a reason for it; 
and whether I 
ean fathom the 
reason or not, 
my happiness 
will be most se- 
cure here and 
hereafter if I 
consent to live 
my life in ob- 
scure surround- 
ings. St. Joseph 
did and became 
the foster-fa- 
ther of Jesus; 
Mary did and 








Choose Wisely 


Thomas Schaefers, O.S.B. 


OU WILL not choose the fat boy in your school to run the 

hundred-yard dash nor will you pick the smallest lad to put 

the shot at your field and track meets. Every boy has certain 
physical abilities and also certain physical limitations. Some boys 
are all-around athletes and others are not athletes at all. 


* * * * 


ANP WHEN you grow older you will try to be that for which you 

are best fitted. Therefore you will not become a civil engineer 
if mathematics is not easy for you and will not pursue a musical 
career if you cannot catch a tune. It is very foolish to learn a pro- 
fession or to take up a trade for which you are not qualified either 
by lack of early training or by natural ability. 


* * * * 


O STUDY for the priesthood, to enter religion, to marry, or to 

remain single in the world are the four great vocations held out 
to you. One of these you will certainly choose. Professions and 
trades and activities of any kind must fall under one of these voca- 
tions or callings in life. Choose wisely. Most boys who begin to 
study for the holy priesthood discontinue their studies long before 
they are near this goal; many attempt the religious life and give it 
up; some who marry select the wrong partner and live unhappily; 
those who remain single in the world, unless strengthened by strong 
religious principles, lead empty and useless (frustrated) lives. 


* * * * 


‘THEREFORE the choice of your calling or vocation in life is a 

tremendously important one. Neither does God visit you and tell 
you in plain English just what He wants you to be and to do. You 
must use your religion and your good sense to find out; in other 
words, you must pray for light and you must measure your talents 
and your limitations, and you must seek advice from those who love 
you most—your parents and your pastors. 








must be 
reached. 

The determi- 
nation to dedi- 
cate one’s life 
to God in any 
chosen field and 
to direct every 
faculty to labor 
for Him, wheth- 
er it be on the 
farm, in the 
quarry, or at a 
Wall Street 
desk, will assure 
a happy choice. 

This selection 
based on super- 
natural motives 
cannot be a 
wrong one un- 
less we suppose 
God will punish 
us for trying to 
do the right 
thing. That He 
will never do. 
St. Rita first 
reared her 
family and then 
in cloistral se- 
clusion clinched 
her sanctity. St. 
Augustine laid 
the foundation 
of holiness in a 
monastic cell 
and then went 
forth to save a 
nation. St. 
Benedict first 
tasted the bitter 
world and then 





became His 

Mother. There are saints among the unlettered peas- 
ants as well as among the theologians—and after all 
it is sanctity that counts. In the mind of God is the 
key to my success and happiness, and there I must seek 
it by prayer that is earnest, sincere, and persevering. 
God has various ways of indicating vocations and 
probably the most frequent is through the prudent ad- 
vice of parents, teachers, and the confessor. Time 
spent consulting them will not be wasted. A consider- 


withdrew to a 
mountain cave whence he came forth the champion 
of Western civilization. St. Ignatius went through 
the ordeal of military life in preparation for his mis- 
sion to the world. And so the eye of God is on the 
errand boy destined to rule a government, on the hum- 
ble pastor of a village church singled out to guide 
the bark of Peter in stormy times, and on the slumber- 
ing infant girl soon to take her place among the saintly 
founders of religious orders. 
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MAKING THE CHOICE 


PICK up my book on chem- 
istry and as I read and study 

I find that all nature harmo- 
niously works together and of the ninety-two sim- 
ple substances of which everything in nature is 
composed, there are various degrees of attraction; 
some love each other very much and tend to unite 
and so change themselves as to become new 
substances; others are less attracted—all work for 
a common end; viz., to perfect nature. 

Then, I go 
to the phy- 
sical world 
and I see 
that articles 
and sub- 
stances, 
similar in 
character 
stick to- 
gether and 
are said to 
have  cohe- 
sion; others 
will unite 
with vari- 
ous degrees 
of attrac- 
tion; and 
still others 
will not as- 
sociate and 
even repel. 
Especially 
do I find 
this the case 
in magnet- 
ism and 
electricity 
where the law of “like repels; unlikes attract” is 
so fundamental. 

I come to man; why he is just like the other 
things of creation! Certain persons have an in- 
tense attraction for each other and work together 
for their common good, and this common good is 
the making of a well regulated society. 

What should I expect then in the spiritual life? 
Surely it is not going to be an exception. And, 
indeed, as I study I find the various degrees of 
attraction, repulsion, union and fitting-in are pres- 
ent in a very marked degree in the accomplishing 
of man’s purpose on earth. 

Perhaps this will give me a clue to the words of 
St. Paul in his first letter to the Corinthians when 
he says, “You are God’s buildings”; and in an- 
other place of the same epistle, “Know you not that 
you are the temple of God, and that the spirit of 
God dwelleth in you?” All the Christians, the 
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world over, fit into one grand 
whole which is called the Mysti- 
cal Body, the Church. And just 
as in a building some material must be mortar, 
some must be stone, some must be furnishings, and 
all are necessary to make the whole, so in the 
spiritual life each and every personage must have a 
proper place and unless there, the whole Ecclesia 
will not be as beautiful as originally designed by 
the Almighty. Our place in life is a relative one. 
But how 
is each one 
to know his 
place? 
Christ, in 
planning 
His _ edifice, 
has_ picked 
out twe 
types of liv- 
ing stones 
(to use the 
figure of the 
liturgy in 
speaking of 
the dedica- 
tion of a 
church); 
one He calls 
secular; the 
other, reli- 
gious. The 
secular life 
consists, in 
the first 
place, of the 
unmarried 
life in the 
world, of 
which the Council of Trent says that it is better 
and more blessed to remain in virginity or in 
celibacy than to be united in matrimony; second- 
ly, the married life in the world, which takes care 
of the bodily increase. Christ has instituted a 
special sacrament to enable those who take up this 
state to perform their duties and carry their special 
burden. Then in the third place, there is the priest- 
ly life in the world. The spiritual increase of the 
Church postulates the priesthood; since it has 
special burdens and powers, a special sacrament 
takes care of the necessary facilities to uphold this 
part of the Church. 


The religious of the spiritual edifice are divided 
into two groups: one of these is named the lay 
life in religion and consists of Religious Brothers 
and Sisters ; the other is the priestly life of religion. 
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BUT WHICH OF THESE IS MY PLACE? 


There’s were the attraction comes in. Within 
the heart of every man or woman there’s an urge 
towards certain fixed ideals. This attraction, if 
fostered, grows and develops momentum with time 
and age. The enemies of the soul will try to 
drown this ideal; however, if a person has chosen 
a confidant, who has specialized in the art of help- 
ing souls, such a confessor or spiritual guide will 
be able to discern the ways of God for this soul and 
the individualistic urge will turn out to be, not an 
isolated ambition, but a tendency to fit into the 
place in which the whole scoiety will be benefited. 


What will the spiritual guide look for? The Jrish 
Messenger beautifully summarizes these norms 
when it says: “A person is known to have a true 
vocation to enter a particular career of life if he 
feels sincerely convinced, as far as he can judge 
with God’s grace, that such a career is best for 
him to attain the end for which God places him on 
earth, and is found fit by his talents, habits, and 
circumstances, to enter on that career with a fair 
prospect of succeeding in the same.” 


Then could be accomplished what Dom S. Louis- 
met, O.S.B., writes in the Mystery of Jesus: “I 
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will use my body as a tool for the hard work of 
reparation which is due Thy offended Majesty for 
the sins of the world, and for the building up of 
the edifice of my Church. I will make of it a high- 
pitched trumpet with which to proclaim loudly Thy 
Gospel of peace. I will turn it into a flag of bright- 
est white and ruddy colors unfurled on high on the 
flag-pole of the cross, compelling all men to see it, 
soliciting all hearts to love it. It will also be a 
musical instrument melodiously sounding forth Thy 
praises. It will be a spotless mirror of Thy sweet- 
ness and loveliness as well as of Thy majesty. But 
above all it will be, in Thy hands, a victim, an ob- 
lation, a victim of a sacrifice that is to be without 
end.” 


As a final thought, remember the attractions of 
nature and disposition. The Almighty does not 
stamp a number on every creature when it is born, 
which number is to fit into a certain place in the 
edifice of His Church; but He does give the chro- 
mosomes and genes of the reproductive cell a ten- 
dency, an attraction which should be fostered and 
guided to a spot where the individual can feel as- 
sured that this is “my” place. 


Once having made the choice it remains to pursue 
energetically the necessary path to the goal. Hesi- 
tation, indecision, frequent changing is not only 
useless waste of time during the best years of one’s 
life, but throws the soul open to countless scruples 
and nervous disorders that are positively harmful. 


This is more true, perhaps, in respect to a voca- 
tion to the religious life or priesthood than to the 
married or single state in the world. St. Therese 
and many other spiritual writers speak highly of 
courage and determination in the service of God; 
they all lament that senseless procrastination and 
endless deliberation that drives the soul almost to 
despair. 


Belated vocations are infrequent, but there are 
some; they deserve special treatment from the con- 
fessor. The lay-brotherhood of some religious com- 
munities welcomes men up to the age of forty and 
sometimes beyond, but it is more rare and propor- 
tionally more difficult to recognize and carry out a 
belated priestly vocation. 


An eighth grade boy who shows the indicating 
signs of piety, good health, talents, and a sincere 
desire to study for the priesthood, should not be 
urged by parents or teachers to delay his decision 
“until a little older,” or until he has “finished high 
school.” If it is necessary because of circumstances 
to send the boy to high school, he should go with 
his mind made up that he is a candidate for the 
priesthood and is expected to conduct himself ac- 
cordingly. The same may be said of girls with a 
desire for the religious life, remembering that every 
additional day of delay may present temptations 
and obstacles to thwart a true vocation and to ruin 
the life of the young aspirant. 
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LMOST five hundred years before the time 

of Christ the philosopher Plato noted in his 

writings that: “No two persons are born 
alike but each differs from the other in individual 
endowments, one being suited for one thing and an- 
other for another and all things will be provided 
in superior quality and with greatest ease, when 
each man works at a single occupation in accord- 
ance with his natural gifts.” Briefly stated here is 
the aim which all vocational guidance seeks to at- 
tain. Increased school enrollments particularly in the 
secondary schools over a period of the past two 
decades, brought about by the depression and the 
inability of young people to find jobs at the age at 
which they found them a generation ago, have 
brought about a more cosmopolitan high school 
population. High schools have long ceased to be 
purely college preparatory institutions with empha- 
sis wholly on the academic type of program de- 
signed for the academic type of mind. With the 
shifting nature of the secondary school population, 
it has been natural that mistaken attitudes, dis- 
like of school, anti-social tendencies, and juvenile 
delinquency should have created their problems 
for school administrators and teachers. 


To meet these problems, new duties have devolved 
upon the school and we find in the educational world 
today that increasing emphasis is being placed on 
the human as well as the academic phases of educa- 
tion—on the individual child, his specific abilities, 
his special talents, his individual endowments. The 
new idea in education today stresses the idea that 
it is the duty of the school to aid the child in over- 
coming individual handicaps, in discovering the 
special abilities with which he has been endowed, 
and in finding the educational and occupational op- 
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portunities which are in harmony with the abilities, 
interests, and ambitions which he possesses. Ac- 
cordingly each child is entitled while still in school 
to as extensive an acquaintance with the occupa- 
tional world as is possible and is entitled to a pro- 
gram of activities designed to help him meet suc- 
cessfully in that occupational world the duties and 
the problems soon to be his. 

Recognizing these demands, an increasing number 
of schools are instituting a program of guidance 
activities. Unfortunately, during the past few years 
the term guidance has been so bandied about by 
some educators that it has fallen into disrepute. 
Perhaps the simplest definition of the term guid- 
ance is that given by Jones as “any help that is 
given to an individual that will enable him to make 
an intelligent choice at the time of a crisis in his 
life.” Vocational guidance, similarly, relates itself 
to that help given an individual which will help him 
select wisely an occupation, prepare himself for 
that occupation, and then enter and succeed in it. 
It is directly opposed to the idea held by many peo- 
ple of selecting for an individual a particular job 
and guaranteeing him success in that job. 


Too MANY MISFITS 


ONE DOES not have to look very far these days 
to find that there are far too many misfits in the 
professional and industrial world, the proverbial 
“square pegs in round holes,” workers who are in- 
efficient at their jobs, dissatisfied with their lot, the 
complaining type of individuals. Or if they are 
among the unemployed they curse a fate which 
makes it impossible to secure a job of any kind. 
We know not how many others there are who, 
perhaps ambitious yet misguided or undirected, are 
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a prey to the lure of the fake advertisements de- 
signed to guarantee a lucrative job to anyone who 
invests the required sum of money in their imprac- 


tical correspondence courses. We know that there 
are large numbers of others who seeking still easier 
methods resort to such unscientific and even super- 
stitious frauds as graphology, phrenology, palm- 
istry, astrology, or fortune telling, thus hoping to 
find the sure panacea for their vocational ills. 

Or the situation we are perhaps most familiar 
with is that of the parent whose “I don’t want my 
son to have to work as hard as I have” seeks to 
direct a boy into a profession or a job for which the 
boy has neither the talent nor the inclination. Per- 
haps teachers best know the world of unhappiness 
thus created by such problem parents, victims of 
the mistaken idea that only those sons who pursue 
white collar jobs are the successful ones. How 
many problems arise, too, in the cases of those par- 
ents who long to see in their children’s choice of a 
vocation, their own unfulfilled ambitions. 

Any high school teacher vitally interested in the 
problem has made the frequent observation that 
students themselves undirected, will arrive at the 
choice of an occupation with little knowledge of 
what the occupation demands and with little 
thought of the extent to which they are prepared 
to meet those demands. Too often these students 
are willing to follow the dictates of those who know 
nothing of these children’s mental and physical 
capacity and less about the requirements of the job 
they are recommending. 

Questioned as to their vocational choices our in- 
school youth today have indicated that a far larger 
share of them are aspiring to the professions than 
can ever be accommodated in the professions. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, nurses,—these have a pro- 
portion of aspirants far out of proportion to the 
number in the professions now and far out of pro- 
portion to the number the professions can ever 
accommodate. 

Overcrowded commercial departments in many 
of our high schools attest the fact that the number 
of our students aspiring to stenographic or secre- 
tarial jobs is also far out of proportion to the num- 
ber of students who will secure such jobs. While 
enrollment in stenographic classes in high school in- 
creased 108 per cent during a twelve year period, 
the actual number of stenographer-typists as re- 
ported by the U. S. Census decreased six per cent 
between 1920 and 1930. While bookkeeping classes 
were increasing their enrollment 60 per cent in 
twelve years, the number of workers reported as 
bookkeepers decreased eighteen per cent in ten 
years.' 

We may believe that conditions such as the above 
are due to the fact that our schools, lacking a pro- 
gram of vocational guidance at the present time also 
fail to provide students with the necessary informa- 
tion covering the wide field of occupational activity 


1 School Life, April, 1938, p. 278. 
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which might enable them to make a wiser choice. 
And until that is true we may continue to expect 
the average student with no ambition to go to col- 
lege turning to commercial courses while those of 
below average ability are being shunted into home 
economics or vocational courses on the general mis- 
taken supposition that if a boy or girl cannot 
achieve intellectually he or she can attain a full 
measure of success in these courses. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION NEEDED 


W ITH our youth aspiring out of all proportion 

to the professions, with a high percentage of 
them seeking jobs on a higher level than those held 
by their parents, with great numbers of them plan- 
ning to enter professions for which they have 
neither the mental ability nor the _ scholastic 
achievement to attain, and with parents anxious 
and hopeful to improve their children’s lot above 
their own, it is reasonable to conclude that many of 
our youth will be required to earn their living on 
what they feel is a lower plane than that to which 
they at present aspire. 

In schools with well-developed vocational guidance 
set-ups, how are students informed concerning the 
occupational life so soon to be theirs? In many 
schools there are vocational counselors, teachers 
especially trained for their job, whose especial in- 
terest in boys and girls has provided them with 
that thorough knowledge of the individual and to 
whom the students feel free to go with their prob- 
lems. Frequently courses in occupations are given, 
it being felt that the value derived from such a 
course is as valuable as that derived from any other. 
Students are encouraged to read widely about the 
various occupations in which they are interested 
from the vast amount of available information, to 
talk with workers, to visit industries where possible, 
to take advantage of the try-out experiences pro- 
vided by after-school jobs, vacation jobs, N. Y. A. 
jobs, and to improve their participation in extra- 
curricular activities. In choosing occupations for 
study pupils learn what the various duties of the 
workers are, the requirements for entering and suc- 
ceeding in a job, the qualifications required of the 
workers, the occupational advantages and disadvan- 
tages which the job has, the training necessary, and 
the institutions in which this training can best be 
secured. All of these are followed by a careful self- 
analysis by the individual student; there is a bal- 
ancing of his assets and liabilities, his traits and 
those required by the job. The intensive study of 
an occupation invariably acquaints the student with 
problems he had not considered before. He is often- 
times convinced before it is too late that he has 
made an unwise choice, and he has developed a tech- 
nique which will serve him well when a choice is to 
be made. 


CORRECT ATTITUDE TOWARD ALL WORK 


OST esential of all it is important that our 
schools create within their pupils correct atti- 
tudes toward all work. The first of these should 
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be that everybody is expected to work. The worker 
should realize that all work that is honest and use- 
ful is honorable and respectable if one gives to it 
the dignity it deserves. I cite as an example the 
fact that no high school student with whom I’ve 
come in contact wants to work in an iron mine 
though in this community 85 per cent of them come 
from homes in which the father or brothers or both 
are thus employed and the town offers little else 
in the way of work opportunities. Thirteen per 
cent of the boys graduated from the local high 
school the past six years have found their employ- 
ment there. When we know that this is true, why 
can’t we instead of sympathizing with those am- 
bitions which in their very nature are incapable 
of achievement teach those boys the dignity such a 
job offers, expressed so admirably by Chase S. Os- 
born in his introduction to Seven Iron Men in 
which he states: 

“There is a romance about iron.... I wonder 
if the courageous men who seek it in the bowels 
of the earth realize their big part in the life of 
the world. Do the brave, bare bodies that re- 
flect the furnace light and the gloating glow of 
the smelter do their work because of a subtle 
consciousness of the fact that the wheels of 
the world and civilization would stop if they 
stopped? 

“Tron ore and steel are of greater importance 

than wheat, because there are many good sub- 
stitutes for wheat. There is none for iron ore. 
It has a glory of usefulness all its own. Those 
who are associated with its production should 
know of the dignity of their calling; should 
realize it and then their hearts and souls 
would fill their big bodies until brawn and 
spirit are one, as an instrument of the joy of 
existence in the keen sense of service. There 
would be a brotherhood of iron that could not 
know strife if the totality of performance could 
be shown to the eyes of all those who inhabit 
the world of steel.” 


Girls deny that they will ever engage in domestic 
service, though many high school graduates secure 
such jobs. Cannot girls be taught that home-making 
is dignified, requires skills, and affords satisfac- 
tions as fine as those of any job instead of letting 
them always feel it something menial, below the 
level of a high school graduate? 


Boys and girls must be taught to realize the big 
part personality plays in a successful vocational 
life, that personality must be developed, that one 
of the most important lessons one learns in school 
is how to get along well with others. They must 
realize that all their lives they will be forced to 
adapt themselves to changing conditions. They 
must be taught to recognize that there are habits 
and attitudes which if adopted and carried out are 
sure to interfere with success. They must be 
warned that frequently they will be forced to choose 
between conflicting loyalties, that there will arise 
the inevitable question of being loyal to employer 
and loyal to associates when their interests clash. 
As far as possible they must learn to develop a sense 
of values which will enable them to judge a man’s 
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success not by the superficial, Main Street, right- 
side-of-the-tracks gauge so frequently employed by 
those of superficial standards, but by the basic char- 
acter traits and honest and homely virtues which 
are the indication of true worth. Their sense of 
values must teach them to recognize that there are 
occupational rewards other than money and to value 
these rewards in their true light. They must learn 
that making a living and building a life are not 
necessarily the same and that the wiser man chooses 
to build a life. In these days of troubled industrial 
conditions there comes to Catholic youth and to 
the Catholic high school the challenge to know the 
Catholic philosophy behind the labor movement and 
labor ethics as they have been proclaimed for them 
in those most noteworthy documents of modern 
times, the papal encyclicals dealing with labor. 


Last summer I visited the employment bureau 
of one of the world’s largest department stores in 
New York. To this employment bureau 150,000 
people a year, sometimes at the rate of 4,000 a day, 
apply for jobs. Eighty-five per cent of those apply- 
ing are rejected. When the reasons were sought it 
was learned that these eighty-five per cent are re- 
jected for such simple reasons as lack of a pleasing 
personality, poor speech habits, and lack of personal 
cleanliness. A great many had no particular job 
in mind when applying, and aiming at nothing 
found it so easy to accomplish nothing. Recently 
a survey was made to determine the reasons for 
dismissal of employees from 76 different firms in 
industry. The reason was not lack of skill, for the 
survey revealed that only ten per cent of those dis- 
missed were dismissed for this reason. The other 
ninety per cent lost their jobs because they were 
lacking in character traits. Bad manners, poor per- 
sonality, poor character traits—these demand their 
toll in the occupational world. 


What evidence do we have that vocational guid- 
ance pays? The Employment Stabilization Institute 
at the University of Minnesota recently published 
research studies concerning an experiment with two 
groups of students. One was a guided group which 
was directed toward training for which they seemed 
best fitted. The second group chose the kind of 
training they wanted in spite of advice that there 
were other jobs for which they had seemed better 
fitted. “More than three-fourths of those who took 
the training recommended were successful and 
fewer than six per cent were unsuccessful. Of those 
who took a training course not recommended, two- 
thirds were unsuccessful in their courses, and fewer 
than five per cent were successful.”* 


Until our schools realize that there is a real need 
for vocational guidance and then set about to meet 
that need it is evident that there will continue to be 
vocational misfits, square pegs trying so unhappily, 
so needlessly, so futilely to fit into round holes. 


1 Occupations, June, 1938, p. 327. 
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HERE is no one, next to God, to whom we 

owe our being or existence more than to our 

dear parents. Were it not for them we cer- 
tainly should not be here. Therefore there is no 
one who should be more interested in the direction 
of our being, after God and ourselves, than our par- 
ents. The direction of our being is chiefly deter- 
mined by our vocation. Therefore parents must 
be greatly interested in our vocation. Some parents 
are too selfishly interested in the vocation of their 
children; others through fear or thoughtlessness 
show too little interest. Some parents after having 
determined their own vocation by marrying decide 
to determine the vocations of their children also by 
prescribing for them what state they should em- 
brace. Such children do not really enjoy the grace 
of a vocation. Instead of a vocation they get a 
mandate. Our Lord himself respects free will and 
grants to every individual the privilege of choice in 
the matter. From our dear Lord parents should 
learn how to deal with the delicate choice of a road 
to heaven. If parents were free to marry they 
should let their children enjoy a similar vocational 
freedom; if parents were constrained they will 
have learned how unfair such constraint is and will 
refrain from exercising it towards their own. 

It is unbelievable to most persons how unjust 
some parents are in constraining their children. I 
know of a father who positively compelled a son of 
his to return to the seminary to continue his studies 
for the holy priesthood. The young man felt he 
should not become a priest. Even his mail was in- 
tercepted and censored and dictated by the cruel 
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cruel. He had high but misplaced aspirations.— 
How many a young lady is made unhappy by having 
to be a wife to a man chosen for her by her mother. 
It is altogether wrong. If we are normally healthy 
in body and sane in mind we resent having other 
persons dictating to us what we must eat and drink, 
whom we must marry, or what order we must join, 
or that we have to become priests. We can deeply 
appreciate the kindly solicitude of others in our 
behalf in all these matters; but we can not under- 
stand why others, even parents, should want to 
sway us more powerfully than even God, in the per- 
son of our Lord. Bear in mind His sweet solicitude; 
“If thou wilt.” 


Perhaps most parents sin by not doing enough for 
their children in the way of vocational guidance. 
They should entertain a constant and kindly solici- 
tude for the future of their children. Not a soli- 
citude that is directed only towards temporal happi- 
ness: money, mate, and mansion. All vocational ae 
concern should radiate from and concentrate in God. 
Parents take the place of God towards their chil- 
dren. These privileged representatives should 
strive to lead their children to Him whom they 
represent, their Creator. How deeply concerned 
should the Christian parent be, in the first place, 
to get that precious child to the baptismal font as 
speedily as possible to convert it into a child of God. 
Next they should delicately foster its physical, 
mental, and moral health to enable it well and wise- 
ly to live for, to love, and to serve God. Early in 
life the child should learn from the parents the 
necessity of prayer for the proper choice of a state 
in life. It should be acquainted with the various 
possibilities. The advantages and difficulties of the 
different vocations might be pointed out. Children 
should be brought under the influence of wise and 
experienced persons who might lend them counsel. 
To prevent neglect in the important matter sons 
and daughters may be asked with discretion from 
time to time whegher they have about made up their ° 
mind in the protem of vocation. 


It is not necessary that parents very frequently 
speak on vocation explicitly. The mere fact that 
they themselves give to their children a shining 
example of Christian wedded life, foster in their 
sons a profound respect for their pastor and for all 
holy priests, from time to time discuss before their 
children the grand work being accomplished by the 
many religious orders, win respect for the life of 


father. Indeed, the father did not mean to be q 
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BUSINESS 


Vocations 
Abbot Ignatius Esser, O.S.B. 


grand service that some unmarried persons in the 
world are offering in the state of virginity. These 
considerations will ultimately elicit from each child 
a preference that will be protected constantly by 
the persevering prayer of the parents. 

It is always wrong for parents to take a strong 
stand for or against any certain state of life. Some 
positively do not want any of their daughters to go 
to the convent or any of their sons to go to a 
monastery. Perhaps only there will some of their 
children be safely reared for heaven. I once met a 
father of twelve children who asked me to say a 
Mass that all his children might be blessed with a 
religious vocation. He was not constraining them, 


but only praying for them. Other parents care- 
fully keep their children away from such as might 
by their example or influence win their children to 
We can not repeat it too 


enter the religious state. 


often: No one, not even parents, should unduly 
influence anyone into a certain state of life. Each 
must choose what for him or for her is the best. 
We may coax persons into thinking about their 
vocation problem; we may coax them to try to 
reach a decision once they are old enough, but we 
should not coax them into doing just as we did, 
foolishly thinking that our vocation is absolutely 
the best. Most assuredly it should be absolutely 
the best for us, if we chose wisely. Yet it certainly 
would be the worst for some other persons. In other 
words, vocation is a relative thing. In each case 
the fundamental qualities of character established 
by the Creator himself will, under the guidance of 
grace, gently direct each person who thinks and 
prays. Such direction will be correct and depend- 
able. 


Without doubt parents should try to safeguard 
their sons and daughters against such steps as are 
displeasing to the Church, for example, mixed mar- 
riages. There are wise and foolish ways of trying 
to prevent such things. One wise father and mother 
had a very effective way of inculcating the Church’s 
teaching on mixed marriages. It was known in the 
family that any son or daughter that married would 
get a fine big check from the parents as a wedding 
gift. However, if the son or daughter married a 
non-Catholic the check would not be issued. A big 
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HEADED EAST 


Leslie E. Dunkin 


N 1927 an unknown young American took off from 

the air field in San Diego, California. This aviator 

headed his airplane due east when leaving the air- 
port and kept the nose of his mechanical bird in that 
direction until he landed safely at St. Louis, Missouri, 
without a stop. 


A short time later this same young aviator took off 
in the same plane from the air field at St. Louis. 
Again he headed his airplane due east when leaving 
and kept the nose of his mechanical bird in that direc- 
tion until he landed safely on Roosevelt Field, Long 
Island, New York, without a stop. 


After a week’s delay, this determined young man 
was ready to take off from the Roosevelt Field. A 
much longer stretch of open ground was available for 
his ascent, if he would head his plane toward the west. 
Although he might have started that way and changed 
his course in the air, this was not according to his 
personal policy. Again he headed his airplane due east, 
although it was a more difficult direction for leaving 
this airport. He kept the nose of his mechanical bird 
in that direction, east, until he landed safely on the 
French field near Paris, making the solo flight across 
the Atlantic Ocean without a stop or turning aside. 
The entire world greeted the announcement with whole- 
hearted praise and declared Charles A. Linbergh to be 
the outstanding aviator of his time, if not of all time. 


He had finally reached his goal by heading east each 
time and continuing in that one direction until he had 


arrived. 
*« * - - 


bas | KNEW what I wanted and where I could get it!” 
declared a Catholic university student, “so I came 
here to get it and I am staying until I have it!” 

Athletics and other school activities were welcomed 
by this young man, as he continued his higher educa- 
tional training, but he always kept his eye on “what 
he wanted” and “headed east” persistently in his course. 

- . + * « 
ae | NEVER could have made it!” declared a business- 
man, who had weathered the most trying days of 
the economic depression including very serious losses 
for his own business, “if I had not followed my daily 
habit of starting each day with the Mass—no matter 
how busy or pressed I was at the time.” 

His financial losses came and broke threateningly 
against his life, but he continued to “head east” each 
day. He held closely to such a strengthening course, 
weathered the immediate storms, and finally arrived. 

Business and industrial history, as well as all other 
phases of life’s activities, is replete with instances of 
people who “headed east” and kept going in that one 
direction until they arrived at their desired destination. 
Nothing could turn them aside. They knew their right 
direction and insisted on going that way continually. 





check is a decided advantage to a young married 
pair; and, if the plan is formulated and proposed 
soon enough it will help to thwart affections that 
bud in the wrong direction. 

If parents could only fully enough realize that 
their children are entrusted to them by God, and 
that they must again be returned to God, they would 
more carefully figure out in what state of life each 
of their children can best be protected and perfected 
for heaven or for God. It is their personal respon- 
sibility to help place them on the correct path. 
Happy indeed are the parents that have children 
enough to afford a variety of choice. Eventually 
they can see their own in perhaps all the different 
states of life. Such a family development would 
almost prove that in the parents there was a ful- 
ness of perfection that could blossom forth into 
such rich variety. What a feeling of joy must come 
to a father and a mother who in the evening of life 
can find comfort in the thought that among their 
children there is a priest who daily goes to God’s 
holy altar to bring the rich sacrifice; there are 
consecrated souls who are making of themselves a 
lifelong holocaust in the religious state; there are 


married children with growing families that are 
being patterned after their respected forbears; and 
possibly there is » holy soul being sacrificed in the 
world by persona! service to the aged parents and 
brothers and sisters, a single person dedicated to a 
life of virginity in the world. 

Eventually parents will have to look back whether 
they wish to or not. And what will they see? They 
will see the fruits of their own life; and by the 
fruits you shall know the parents. They may even 
have to be ashamed to think of their own, much 
more ashamed to face them. If you want to enjoy 
a consoling future visualize it adequately now. 
Dear parents, in a spirit of sacrifice enrich God’s 
family with children of your own. With a holy de- 
votion to God build up those children for God. Make 
them to become such as will be a consolation to 
yourselves in your advanced years—a joy to God 
their Creator. To become perfect we must develop 
according to a fine pattern. An infinitely wise God 
has given us a pattern. God has given to children 
parents that they may help them to find their cor- 
rect pattern through the choice of their proper 
vocation. 
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THE UNTALENTED CHILD 


H. S. Doolittle 


HAT has be- 
come of the 
dunce in the 

American schoolroom? 


We no longer see him 
sitting on a high stool 
in the corner with a tall: 
paper cap on his head, 
subjected to the ridicule 
of his fellows, nor is he 
usually very conspicuous 
in other ways. Only an 
experienced observer could point out the dullards 
in an ordinary classroom without a rather pro- 
longed observation. Modern psychology, which has 
brought about many changes in class room pro- 
cedure, has made life more endurable for the slow, 
dull pupil. 

Although he is now treated with more considera- 
tion and understanding, his is still a very dis- 
couraging lot. In a system where he is expected 
to learn from the same books as those used by 
pupils of higher intelligence, to advance in achieve- 
ment at the rate of one grade a year, and to meet 
any ordinary standards of scholastic attainment he 
is a pathetic figure. Upon first entering school he 
is given a new set of books and is provided with 
the same instruction as the others. They are able 
to learn faster than he, so that, at the end of the 
first year, his attempts to do the things which they 
are doing appear feeble and ineffectual by compari- 
son. He fails of promotion and is required to re- 
peat the grade. This does not bother him greatly 
at the time, but the following year he is promoted 
to another grade where he meets a new situation. 
His adjustment and progress are again so slow that 
the end of the year finds him far behind the others. 
As he is now older than they, he may be promoted 
along with them, even though his achievement does 
not warrant it. Again he is given a new set of 
books, but he finds them more difficult than the old 
ones which he had not yet mastered. A gap has 
occurred in his educational development. This year 
he falls a little farther behind the group than be- 
fore. He repeats another grade, then is promoted 
once more, leaving a still larger gap in his prepara- 
tion. The process goes inexorably on. Attempts 
are made to bridge the ever increasing gaps by 
tutoring, by requiring him to spend more time on 
his studies, by various rewards and penalties, but 
to no avail. Although he frequently works beyond 
his capacity, he cannot meet even the minimum re- 
quirements. Attendance laws compel him to remain 

in school until the age of sixteen. By that time he 
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is too old and too large to be classified with pupils 
who are at his achievement level, too backward to 
be classified with those of his own age. There 
seems to be no place for him in the educational 
scheme. He simply doesn’t fit in. 

A recent survey showed that seven per cent of a 
group of over 500 so called eighth graders had 
reached an actual achievement level only equal to 
that of fifth graders. Twenty-six per cent of the 
same group had reached an achievement level equal 
to that- expected of tenth graders. The retarded 
group averaged 1.4 years older than the advanced 
group. This is no unusual situation, but is similar 
to conditions generally prevalent elsewhere. Here 
were pupils actually six years apart in advancement, 
yet they were classified together, taught by the 
same teachers and given the same text books and 
assignments. The advancement of, some of the 
slowest pupils was one half a grade a year: that of 
one of the more brilliant pupils was 3.7 grades in a 
year. 

One writer has compared our system of public 
education to the bed of Procrustes, that exacting 
character in mythology at whose castle many night- 
o’ertaken travelers sought lodging, which was 
always readily granted to them. They found, how- 
ever, upon retiring that, if they were too tall to lie 
at full length in the bed, they were cut down to the 
right length; if too short, they were stretched 
upon the rack until they would fit. 

The comparison is apt. The average school 
system and course of study, planned for the average 
pupil, defining its standards and achievement in 
terms of subject matter to be mastered, committed 
unequivocally to the traditional plan of grades, em- 
phasizing marks as incentives and limited in its 
program by the usual shortage of school funds, fails 
to provide adequately for the needs of the very 
brilliant or the very dull pupil. The brilliant, tal- 
ented pupil usually possesses sufficient initiative to 
overcome this handicap. The dull pupil does not. 
His mental stature is not sufficient, so he must en- 
dure the tortures of the rack. In the mad scramble 
to attain the symbols of achievement, he is always 
the loser: a victim, not only of his own heritage, 
but also of the system which fails to provide for 
him the opportunity to make the most of such 
ability as he possesses. 

Under these conditions, personality and character 
development are retarded to an even greater extent 
than educational growth. Probably the greatest 
motivating force affecting the conduct of every hu- 
man being is the overwhelming desire to be recog- 
nized, accepted and approved by his fellows and 
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associates. Such recognition and approval are in- 
dispensable for the development of a normal, whole- 
some personality. Some unseen, compelling force 
drives us relentlessly on to seek recognition in some 
form. The ego must be satisfied. Frustration must 
be avoided at all costs. If the starved ego fails to 
find even a crumb of appeasement, through conduct 
and achievement that is approved by society, it will 
almost inevitably seek it through some unworthy 
means involving conduct that is either futile or anti- 
social. The successful student who knows that he 
has the confidence and esteem of a number of 
friends and who is vitally interested in some social- 
ly useful work will seldom turn out to be a flagpole 
sitter, a walkathon addict, a professional agitator or 
a criminal. 

How and where to find satisfying experience or 
its alternative ;—this is the nightmare-dilemma of 
the dull, backward child. Compelled by circum- 
stances to enter into competition with others of 
greater ability, he is never able to compete on equal 
terms. The symbols of achievement in the form of 
school marks, approval of teacher and parents, the 
opportunity proudly to exhibit his handiwork, to 
hear exclamations of admiration from his fellows: 
all these are denied him. Instead, he is constant- 
ly annoyed by attempts to hurry him, flustered by 
the upraised, waving hands of others who have the 
answer and want to volunteer before he is ready, 
hurt by the titters that are emitted when he gives 
a ludicrous answer, broken hearted when the 
teacher, in exasperation, shows impatience or irri- 
tability or when he hears himself referred to as a 
dumbbell. His world, which he thought was a kind- 
ly sympathetic world, turns out to be too harsh a 
taskmaster. More and more his inadequacy in ordi- 
nary life situations is impressed upon him and he 
becomes a discouraged unhappy child. Then one 
day, in sheer desperation, he violates the conven- 
tions of established authority and commits some 
misdemeanor. Immediately he is the center of 
awed attention. Eureka! He has found it. It is 
his chance to be a hero. He has done something 
that the others dared not do and has found it to 
yield gratifying results. Boasting about it im- 
presses his audience,—another valuable discovery 
in the art of making friends and influencing people. 
Some unpleasantness follows his transgression, but 
it is more than counteracted by the thrill which he 
experienced in winning a certain admiration from 
his fellows. Other acts which do not conform to 
standards set up by adult authority, but which are 
secretly applauded by a few of his friends, soon 
follow. He enters upon a career of non-conformity 
to approved standards which may include a wide 
variety of juvenile delinquencies and finds that it 
gives him a new sense of importance. When he 
comes into conflict with authority, he attacks his 
environment. He protests that it is not he who is 
wrong, but instead, the rules and requirements are 
wrong. Everyone is out of step but himself. 





If he is wisely guided at this stage by someone 
with great patience and understanding he is for- 
tunate. It may still be possible to find some useful 
thing that he can do which will also give him 
pleasure and satisfaction and which will enable him 
to develop into a useful citizen. If not, he is liable 
to continue in his anti-social career or break under 
the strain of trying to compete with others. The 
head of an insane asylum recently said that the 
public schools prepared many individuals for his 
institution. When asked for particulars he stated 
that many nervous breakdowns and many cases of 
insanity among young people were due to the fact 
that they had encountered situations which were 
too difficult. They could not stand the pace or do 
what was expected of them. When faced with what 
seemed an impossible situation, they found escape 
from reality through some nervous or mental dis- 
order. 


Except in rare instances, the dull child possesses 
the same abilities as the bright child, but not to 
the same extent. The difference is one of degree 
rather than kind. Both the tortoise and the hare 
possess the powers of locomotion, but it is prac- 
tically impossible for them to travel at the same 
rate. There is almost if not quite as great a varia- 
tion in the abilities of children. 


The untalented child should not be in an environ- 
ment which cries out “Failure!” “Failure!” to him 
continually. It warps his personality, stunts his 
character and frustrates his most urgent and whole- 
some desires. Instead, he should be allowed to 
progress at his own rate, with no reference what- 
ever to school grades, marks, promotions or to any 
of the other standards or trappings by means of 
which other pupils are ordinarily judged. He should 
be given ample opportunity to work with tools in 
wood and in metal. He should be given an oppor- 
tunity for self expression which is satisfying to him 
and which will enable him to do something credita- 
bly. He should receive praise and recognition for 
his efforts. He should associate with his own age 
group in at least a part of their activities. 


To provide such an environment for him costs 
more, both in money and in effort, but in the long 
run it is good economy. The dull child, well taught 
and well adjusted, often becomes an unusually faith- 
ful and persistent worker at the tasks which he 
can do. Nature seems to have provided him with 
this means of compensation. The cost of keeping 
a man in prison for a year is more than four times 
the cost of keeping a boy or girl in high school. If, 
by a little additional expense and effort we can 
help some of these less favored individuals to find 
their niche in life and to attain a fair degree of 
happiness and contentment rather than to experi- 
ence the tragedy of the misfit, we shall have added 
materially to the welfare of a somewhat ailing 
society. 
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What if J Cx? 


OES it make much difference 

as to which vocation you 

choose? Do you have per- 
fect liberty in choosing your vocation? Or is it 
a fact that God fits out each one of us with certain 

qualifications 

and leanings 
which point to 
one vocation in 
life and to no 
other? Finally, 
what is the fate 
of one who has 
chosen wrongly? 

All guides of 
souls insist very 
strongly on the 
danger of not 
following one’s 
vocation. If 
there is great 
danger and 
much’ unhappi- 
ness in having 
chosen wrongly, 
then each young 
person should 
take the matter 
of choosing a 
vocation very 
seriously. 

But first let 
us be clear as to 
our terms. We 
must. distin- 
guish between a 
vocation and an 
avocation. If 
one becomes a 
bricklayer _in- 
stead of a car- 
penter, we can- 
not say  any- 
thing about mis- 
sing a vocation. 
These are avo- 
cations. But if 
one becomes a 
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much 
life? 


unhappiness throughout 
Does he thereby lessen his 


usefulness to society? The answer 
to all three questions must, in possibly varying de- 
grees, be Yes. 


A vocation implies a responsibility. 

There can be 
no doubt that 
God fits each 
one for one par- 
ticular vocation 
in life. Most 
people _ are 
meant to live 
the lives of 
married people; 
very few, in this 
writer’s opinion, 
are intended for 
bachelorhood or 
spinsterhood in 
the world; and 
to certain elect 
ones God gives 
the call to the 
higher—that of 
the_ religious 
state, and the 
highest—that of 
the priesthood. 

Let us say 
that God has 
destined you for 
the religious or 
the priestly 
state. If that is 
the case, He has 
endowed you 
with a particu- 
lar number of 
gifts and quali- 
ties to fit you 
for those states. 
You choose the 
world _ instead. 
Then you find to 
your _ sorrow 
that you are not 
in your element. 





bricklayer _in- 
stead of a priest, that is something else. 

We ordinarily distinguished four vocations 
in life: the priestly, the religious, the married, and 
the unmarried in the world. All people eventually 
choose one of these four. 

Does the one who chooses wrongly among these 
four run a greater danger than ordinarily of los- 
ing his soul? Does this person stand to suffer 
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You were not 
meant for the married state; you enter that state 
and therewith a life of unusual difficulty and sor- 
row follows for you and your partner. You are 
not at home or at ease in the world; hence all that 
you will meet there goes particularly against your 
natural inclinations. You are one who needs the 
very powerful, sheltering graces and environments 
of the spiritual state; in the world you find your- 
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self deprived of these safeguards, and only by 
means of supreme struggle and a generous outpour- 
ing of special grace do you emerge safe from the 
conflict with that which is of the world, the flesh, 
the devil. 

Conversely, God may have intended you to live 
in the world the life of a good Christian; however, 
a combination of wrong direction, parental or other 
influence unduly exercised, and unlawful ambition 
has directed (or rather pushed) your steps to the 
altar or to the religious state. Fearful tragedies 
have been the result of such misguided choosing, 
especially as regards the priesthood. These are 
stories of wrecked lives, anguished minds, spiritual 
destruction not only to the priest himself but to 
many souls with whom he comes in contact. 

There is one thing about this fear—the fear of 
making the wrong choice—that makes it formidable. 
When one raises it as an objection to any decision, 
he immediately finds himself in a situation as tan- 
gled as any labyrinth. For what assurance will he 
have if he makes a change that his second choice is 
right—or his third? Isn’t there still the same 
danger of erring? 

The possibility of the wrong choice should have 
one wholesome effect: it should cause those con- 
sidering the embracing of a vocation to pray and 
pray earnestly to make the right selection. The 
musical aptitudes given an artist at birth will be 
wasted if the musician decides to use his talents at 
ship-building; the inborn qualities of a natural 


preacher are squandered if the preacher decides to 
raise chickens for his life’s work. So the vocation 
to parenthood, to missionary life, to finance, imply 
certain gifts the use of which might determine the 
soul’s happiness here and hereafter, the neglect of 
which might make it extremely difficult to work out 
one’s salvation. 


Much more serious than the refusal to follow the 
call is the neglect of the grace of one’s vocation. 
Man’s free will remains free always. If I don’t 
want to marry, that is my affair. But if I decide 
to enter the married state I must use the means 
of grace at my disposal to work out my salvation. 
Most of the human wrecks that strew the highway 
of life are not derelicts because they missed their 
vocations, but because once in a chosen state of life, 
they failed to cooperate with the graces of that 
state. 


Families have gone to disastrous extremes not 
because the father should have been a priest or a 
bachelor, but because he should have been a good 
father and failed. If Judas betrayed the Master, 
that is no evidence of his having followed the wrong 
calling. He simply wanted to serve two masters at 
one time—God and Mammon. 


Hence, it is not so likely that one will err in a 
choice, provided he seeks the counsel of his seniors. 
Neither need one fear to enter the doors to any 
state of life if he feels called to do so, so long as 
he is resolved to use the graces of that state. 
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ES, your Commencement has 
= slipped upon us long before 

we’ve realized it should be here. 
I hope that for you it is the happy and important time 
you’ve always anticipated. As for myself, even after 
these many years, as the Commencement activities 
crowd nearer and the dignified Commencement proces- 
sions form I still share a vicarious thrill which I 
shouldn’t want to sacrifice for worlds. 

But what comes next? College? Why do you want 
to go to college? Have you made up your mind what 
you want to get out of college? What have you done 
in high school that promises you that you will be 
successful in college? How hard are you willing to 
work? Can you afford to go to college? 

Who should go to college? Certainly not everybody. 
It is no more essential for everybody to go to college 
than it is for everybody to like spinach and in the end 
it is not even so beneficial. There are many people who 
can gain nothing by going to college. For them it is 
a great waste of time and money. If you plan to go to 
college you must ex- 
pect to take with | 
you certain things, § 
and I think that the 
first of these is high 
scholastic aptitude— 
an intellectual abili- 
ty. In college you 


will be competing 
with a much more 
select group than 
you’ve competed 
against in high 
school. As in all 


things there are exceptions, but I believe that in the 
main experience proves that unless one is possessed of 
a high scholastic ability, he is unwise in preparing in 
college for a profession in which in life he will encoun- 
ter failure because of competition he cannot reasonably 
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meet. I know that there are those 
who have succeeded in college and in 
life who have not met this test, but 
they have possessed to an unusual degree compensatory 
traits. And there are jobs, scores of them, interesting, 
fascinating, well-paid jobs, for which college is neither 
a necessary nor the best preparation—jobs in which 
one advances best by an apprenticeship served, or by 
a study of the job on the job. 

Don’t go to college unless coupled with your intel- 
lectual ability you have acquired good study habits. 
They’re so essential, and you can spend so much time 
and accomplish so little and grow so weary and leave 
so much undone if you haven’t acquired them. Next, 
if you’re going, take with you the love of learning and 
the desire to learn. Contrary to boarding school novels 
college is not all the gay social whirl of dances and 
spreads and parties. Don’t misunderstand me. I 
wouldn’t want you to underestimate the social life col- 
lege offers, for it, too, is an essential phase of the life. 
But college means most of all study, study, and more 


study. 
Why do you think 
s Poa ei g you want to go to 


college? Because you 
feel it will increase 
your earning capa- 
city? There’s no 
proof that it will. 
The _ competition 
among college grads 
for fifteen and 
twenty-five dollar a 
week jobs is just as 
keen in proportion 
I remember reading an 


as among any other group. 
article last spring when the usual dire prophecies were 
forthcoming, that only one-fourth of the 135,000 gradu- 
ates of last year’s class would secure jobs. And the 
average pay at which those who were fortunate enough 
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to secure jobs ranged from eighty to one hundred 
and ten dollars a month. No, college doesn’t provide 
for a get-rich-quick existence. I know that much time 
and effort have been spent to show that college trained 
men earn more. However, there are two fallacies 
frequently overlooked. Some college men have earned 
more. In the past large salaries were earned by those 
who upon graduation had positions awaiting them in 
firms in which family connections had made jobs avail- 
able. And since the depression the increasing number 
of college graduates in many fields has created a sup- 
ply in excess of the demand. 

Aside from highly skilled and highly technical jobs 
there are cases of individuals, college trained, who 
hold good jobs and jobs that pay well, but if one looks 
beneath the surface one will see there the traits of a 
steadfastness of purpose, a willingness to work hard, 
and an ability to discipline oneself. College rarely 
gives these to a man. It may improve and further de- 
velop the skills he takes with him. But college by and 
of itself will never catapult a man into success. By 
and of itself it will never give him a greater measure 
of prestige in a community than he can secure for 
himself. 

All of which leads to my next question. What have 
you done thus far which promises you that you will 
be successful in college? Have you developed enough 
initiative to convert you into a good self-starter? Have 
you learned to mingle with people, to make friends 
easily, to work hard in spite of distractions? Robert 
Maynard Hutchins tells the story of a mother who 
brought her eighteen year old son to the college pro- 
fessor. She complained because the boy was lazy, 
spoiled, and lacked ambition, and entreated the pro- 
fessor to “make a man out of him.” The old professor 
went back a good many hundred years for his answer, 
probably because its truth has been so repeatedly 
demonstrated. “Too late, too late. You cannot enter 
now.” College isn’t miracle-minded. It rarely per- 
forms impossible transformations. 

Have you made up your mind what you want to get 
out of college? Unless you bring with you a serious- 
ness of purpose you will fail to realize all that college 
can give you. Once there, you may change your mind 
and your plans. True, things do turn up, we do come 
under the influence of personalities, we do learn about 
fields of which we haven’t learned before, but unless 
one has a definiteness of purpose, it’s so easy to drift, 
to procrastinate, to put off making decisions. 
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Can you afford to go to college? Have you studied 
the costs and made your plans to meet them? Have 
you developed any special talents or abilities which you 
can put to use in earning part of your expenses? Many 
students, even though financially able to meet ex- 
penses, welcome an opportunity to work part time, be- 
cause it provides practical experience on a job which 
makes them more valuable to an employer upon gradua- 
tion. I’m sure you’re familiar with some of the more 
common modes of earning expenses. Many students 
earn their way by waiting on table in dormitories or 
restaurants; there are often demands for typists; a 
limited few can secure jobs as telephone operators; 
some, tutor. Then there is always the matter of scholar- 
ships and loan funds to be investigated. For the re- 
sourceful individual, the one who is thorough and will- 
ing, there are an almost unlimited number of oppor- 
tunities. Just now a smaller number are able to secure 
N. Y. A. jobs. The large number of students earning 
part or all of their college expenses demonstrates ad- 
mirably that the financial problem is not the serious 
obstacle to a college education that it once was. 


Have I been too searching and too pessimistic? I 
hope not. College can be a grand experience. It will 
bring you an acquaintance with the great minds of all 
times; it will bring you a contact with great person- 
alities if you will seek out the real teachers. It should 
train your mind. It has cultural advantages. It will 
provide you with a vast store of information with 
which you can successfully work. It will bring you 
friendships and associations you will treasure for life. 
It will teach you to live with all kinds of personalities. 
All these will no doubt shape for you a philosophy of 
life and should make of you a more worth knowing per- 
sonality capable of contributing a full share in helping 
others to successful living. 

But don’t be too disappointed if college isn’t in the 
program of things for you for next year. It’s often 
advantageous for us to take a year off, learn ourselves 
better, try out some of our interests, satisfy ourselves 
as to what we really want to do, and earn part of the 
first year’s college expenses. 

Perhaps college isn’t in the plan of things for you at 
all. But you are young and hopeful and idealistic. I 
can remember a homely bit of philosophy which came 
my way when I was a senior in high school. I don’t 
remember the selection from which it came, but it so 
impressed our senior class that someone or other man- 
aged to write it in all our memory books: 

“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be....” 

I recalled this and after all these years its sig- 
nificance became deeper as, thumbing through the June 
Good Housekeeping last summer, I again came upon the 
lines in a more complete form: 

“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 


Youth shows but half: trust God, 
see all, nor be afraid!’” 
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USIC, indeed, 
is the vocation 
of many. 
Those who earn their 
livelihood occupied in 
some field of this art 
are, in every sense, 
professionals just as 
a lawyer or a doctor. Mu- 
sic being a profession, there 
are practical angles to. be con- 
sidered as there are in other lines 
of endeavor. And so, just what are 
some of these aspects of the practical 
musician? How does he go about being 
practical that he may attain some degree of 
success; success, primarily, as a musician and, too, 
success as a business man? 

It is during the early periods of the musician’s 
training that he lays the foundation of his life’s 
work, and so the importance of completing these 
periods successfully is evident. Too often a musician 
blinds himself to practical angles in his profession 
and invariably he realizes this too late, and his life 
is miserable. But, on the other hand, the real 
musician who lacks practicality generally possesses 
a boundless will and because of this will he makes 
himself indespensible and has little to worry about 
in the practical side of his existence. But this in- 
dividual is, by far, the exception and certainly not 
representative. 

Realizing that music is a definite vocation the 
musician knows what is required of him—the many 
hours of preparation, constant striving for perfec- 
tion; and he knows, too, that its reward may be 
toil with little else. The real musician lives his life 
of music and is content; he would certainly con- 
sider no other. Hence, a few remarks are directed 
to those contemplating this profession and also to 
those who are attempting to guide the life of an- 
other along a musical path. 











uae as a 
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Albert Carman 


There are several salient factors in connection 
with the child and his early instruction which par- 
ents will do well to bear in mind. Going right back 
to the beginning it may be stated that, unless the 
child belong to a musical family, it is advisable to 
delay first instructions until the sixth year, at the 
earliest. His musical training becomes, as it were, 
a part of his new school life. In this way, a definite 
schedule should be followed rigorously, just as his 
school activities have their unvarying periods. The 
following is suggested; 15 to 20 minutes before 
school in the morning, either before or after break- 
fast; the same period at noon and again either 
before or after the evening meal. A schedule such 
as this, if faithfully held, will accomplish wonders 
and enforce no hardships. 

One readily sees the great importance of this first 
period of instruction, hence the need of proper and 
sympathetic tutoring. In many cases it is difficult 
for parents to know where to turn for competent 
advice and instruction for their child. Having no 
particularly musical friends they, perhaps, might 
turn to a music store. Care must be taken to avoid 
the commercial type of school which goes into teach- 
ing on a more or less “ten-lesson-with-every-har- 
monica” style. It is the teacher or school long 
established in the vicinity with a good reputation 
which is to be approached. In this manner, a sin- 
cere effort is made to give adequate and correct 
training to a child as a preparation for a possible 
career as a musician. 

The relation between parent and child, in this 
music business, should take on a definite aspect and 
again these two have their respective relation with 
the instructor. The parent must take into con- 
sideration the influence he exerts and the possible 
aid he can be curbing childhood fancies and, on the 
other hand, rewarding and encouraging efforts. 
The teacher always has in mind the future welfare 
of his pupil and constantly arranges his instruction 
with this end in view. The parent must realize this 
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and know that the instructor, if anyone, knows 
what is desirable for the pupil; hence objections 
and pleadings of the child are not to be sympathized 
with to the jeopardy of his training. The mind of 
a child cannot always grasp the purpose of certain 
things, for invariably, if methods are distasteful, he 
will make his reaction knowi:. Unfortunately, par- 
ents do favor unfounded objections creating an un- 
happy situation for all; they sincerely judge the 
requirements of the instructor to 


dure the training and benefit by it. The singer will 
have acquired a knowledge of music of immense 
value, so as to enable him to speed up his training. 
Astounding is the lack of knowledge among this 
type of musician of even the most elementary prin- 
ciples. As a result they are more or less at sea 
most of the time and generally the despair of other 
musicians. Truly a situation which is needless if 
the consequences were only considered at the proper 
time. 





be faulty, which, to say the least, 


The student is generally spe- 





is inconsistent and betrays any WSLIMG 
confidence in the _ instructor’s Ws fhe 
ability. In a case like this, the 
parent will do that child a far bet- 
ter service by visiting the instruc- 
tor and learning the circumstance 
—the response on the part of the 
instructor will be highly favor- 
able. Above all, allow no possible 
vocation to be thwarted by obsti- 
nacy or misunderstanding. 

At an older age our musician 
has become fairly advanced and 
naturally seeks a more definite 
aim; he begins to specialize. Here 
it might be remarked that the real 
vocation generally begins to as- 
sert itself. Obviously, if the 
youth have a vocation as a musi- 
cian he will evince the desire to 
continue and will countenance no 
objections. The opposite is mani- 
fested in the youth who has no 
vocation and who continues to 
labor because he is forced to do so 
by his parents and who makes no 
uncertainty as to his disregard. 
The latter will not have suffered 
because of the time spent, but 
more effort in this line is waste- 
ful and his future life will suffer 
by the fact that he is made to neg- 
lect a more useful and acceptable 
occupation. Music, in a case like 
this, invariably becomes an avoca- 
tion; it is the source of real en- 
joyment having instilled an ap- 
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cializing in his work by now and, 
having acquired a reliable founda- 
tion, strives for proficiency and 
perfection. In this period he 
must begin to acquire the expe- 
rience of appearing in public. 
This is a very important factor in 
his training and not to be avoid- 
ed, since it is a necessary phase of 
his future professional life. Re- 
peated performances bring an in- 
crease in confidence, which is not 
only desirable but invaluable as 
an encouragement. 

The average successful musi- 
cian, along with the Bachs, Bee- 
thovens and Brahmses must real- 
ize and must be guided by a defi- 
nite Motive. Their aim in musical 
life must be positive, having as its 
purpose to bring pleasure and en- 
joyment to others as well as satis- 
fying their own desires. The 
sooner this attitude is acquired 
and made an actuating influence 
the quicker and more responsive 
will their efforts be received. This 
is the musician who can be readily 
assured of a successful undertak- 
ing—his action is virtuous in that 
it is primarily charitable. On the 
other hand, if his motive is selfish 
he is in for trouble. Too often it 
is the case that the musician is 
unaware of this fault, not realiz- 
ing the lack of the positive force 
of performing for the pleasure of 











preciation which has been at- 
tained by great struggle but 





others—if necessary, to the exclu- 
sion of his own desires entirely. 








which is worthy of its cost. 

The earliest stages of musical training should 
have the piano as their medium, thereby acquiring 
a general knowledge of musical theory which is too 
often neglected with other solo instruments. Later, 
the aspiring musician can change to another instru- 
ment, if he desires, which may have a greater ap- 
peal. Especially of value is a working knowledge 
of the piano in regard to the singer. Generally, 
more thorough and systematic study by the singer 
does not begin until the later ’teens, until the vocal 
apparatus has become fairly matured so as to en- 
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This type will not be inclined to 
tolerate rebuffs, whereas, unfortunately, he must 
make his living by pleasing the public—a public 
which is seldom interested in his personal likes or 
dislikes. Our aspiring musician must be a philoso- 
pher! 

Music, in this day, is somewhat highly specialized 
work and hence one is not regarded as unusual if 
he performs on one instrument to the exclusion of 
others. Being specialized, a great degree of per- 
fection is necessary to meet competition and to 
assure advancement. The musician makes available 
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for himself, if he has not already done so, a very 
thorough study with a view to further perfection. 
More often than not, this stage is characterized by 
hardships in order that he may have the oppor- 
tunity to study and it is even occasioned by the 
necessity of earning a livelihood. Some are for- 
tunate in being able to support themselves in a 
musical occupation, whereas others must resort to 
work utterly foreign to their talents. Whether the 
student be employed in one field or the other he 
must realize the imperativeness of this period and 
acquire an attitude conducive to intense study, pro- 
curing and absorbing the greatest possible skill. 

In this later stage the student will have made 
acquaintances and connections which, more often 
than not, lead to his future occupation. With few 
exceptions, it is necssary to live in a large city to 
avail oneself of adequate instruction. In so doing 
he is on the scene of action and learns the ins and 









outs of many phases of his work. He marvels at 
the immense variety of details and fortunate is the 
one who maintains stability and perseveres in his 
chosen field of specialization and does not dabble 
in this and that, attaining nothing. He learns from 
observation how to “get on” and, fortified by a firm 
character, is readily able to avoid those things which 
he recognizes as detrimental. There are generally 
houses or hotels offering room and board which are 
directly or indirectly under church guidance. These 
institutions give ample satisfaction for social life 
in their community activities. 

Undoubtedly the greatest field among musicians 
is the teaching profession. This, again, is highly 
specialized and often the teacher devotes his entire 
instructions to one instrument or at least to those 
which belong to one “family.” For example, the 
violin teacher may also instruct in the viola. Again, 
there are teachers who actually instruct in a great 
variety of instruments—and the voice, too—but this 
teacher does not profess consummate skill on them 
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all; his instruction, in such a variety, is more or 
less elemental. The work which the public school 
music teacher does parallels this type in some re- 
spects. The results which many attain are extreme- 
ly interesting, even from an artistic standpoint and 
amply repay their efforts. This, of course, will not 
appeal to many who prefer to specialize, either with 
a view to teaching or performing. 

Should the student exhibit, in his more advanced 
study, an extraordinary talent and skill he will find 
himself involuntarily pressed into the limelight, as 
it were. But this ability does not suffice for a suc- 
cessful career as a soloist. He must have the in- 
clination, and, above all, the motive which will 
assure his being accepted and this can be attained 
in no other manner than thoroughly knowing his 
job, what is expected of him, and devoting all his 
efforts to please his clients. 

In observing great artists, a distinguishing 





quality of character is sincerity, both in profession 
and in life. They have acquired a keen insight in 
regard to their duties; to know that their work is, 
after all, their contribution to society as the lawyer 
and the doctor have their contribution. Sincerity 
has carried him through formative periods and has 
molded his artistic aims; sincerity is attained in 
a realizaton of the fact that his life is lived for a 
purpose, for a definite motive. The radio and con- 
cert artist, the teacher—all are varied in their en- 
deavors and all have their peculiar problems but all 
are musicians and all are professional. These have 
attained their high esteem because they were will- 
ing to learn their trade as it should be learned; 
experience proved that they must have ability which 
is genuine, for the musical hypocrite defeats him- 
self. Hence, the musician of today and of all times 
has based his endeavors on a firm foundation, hav- 
ing acquired an ability: that allows him freedom in 
his chosen field to fulfill his mission as he contri- 
butes his share to the enjoyment of mankind. 
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ATHER FRED sat in his study. As he mused 

he tried to shake off that peculiar vague de- 

pression, that withering emptiness, which 
comes into the life of the best of men—Is it a re- 
minder that our hearts are made for another, better 
life, and that here we have no lasting abode? The 
bell for Benediction roused him, and he hurried 
over to the church for the evening services of Forty 
Hours’ Devotion. 

Benediction over, Father was making ready to re- 
turn to the rectory, when he noticed little Billy 
Benton, one of his faithful servers, bothering about 
the sacristy longer than usual. 


“Here, Billy, help me carry the collection over to 
the house.” 


Billy was promptly on hand, and over to the 
house the two went. The collection was duly de- 
posited. And still Billy lingered on. Father Fred 
became suspicious. A thought occurred to him. 
“Billy, what are you going to do next year? You 
are finishing the eighth grade, aren’t you?” 


Billy was waiting for this. Yet he hesitated 
slightly. ‘Father, I believe, I’d like to study—to be 
a priest, I mean,—but maybe I don’t know.” 

Somehow life seemed to begin over for Father 
Fred—and the chilling depresion began to lift as 
new interest pulsed in his veins. “That’s interest- 


FISHERS 


ing, Billy. 
this?” 

Billy peered with large eyes over the back of a 
chair. “On and off for a couple of years, Father, 
but especially of late. It comes to me mostly when 
I serve, or watch a priest say Mass, or give Bene- 
diction. Then I think maybe I’d like to be like you. 
But all this talk about a vocation has me guessing. 
How’d I know I’ve got such a thing? I’m afraid 
I’m just like other boys.” 

“Yes, I know, Billy; you see, perhaps, in a way 
there’s been too much said and written about this 
vocation thing. In fact, not so long ago there was 
quite a dispute, especially in France. A certain 
priest, Canon Lahitton, tried to simplify matters, 
and a big controversy came up. You see, some 
spiritual writers were busy talking about a great 
mystifying attraction necessary before any boy 
could go ahead to the priesthood. And it caused 
plenty of trouble. Most boys were not convinced 
they had been caught up by this strange mysterious 
attraction, this impulse, and were afraid to go ahead 
and study to be a priest. As a result, too many 
hesitated to make the attempt—and with sad result 
for the number of priests. Under good Pius X 
things were cleared up, fortunately. And then we 
were told, with the approval of those in Rome who 
looked into this dispute about vocations, that mat- 
ters could be made much more simple. The final 
‘call’ or ‘vocation’ of course, comes from the Bishop 
when he calls a young man as he ordains him. This 
we might call the ‘external vocation’ but this pre- 
supposes an ‘internal’ vocation, with two things: a 
right intention and a fitness for the priestly life. 
This fitness in turn is threefold: of the mind, of 
the body, and of the soul—or call it, if you wish, 
mental, physical, and spiritual fitness—talents, 
health, and character. It is not hard to settle the 
first; Billy, I think I can presuppose the right 
intention—You would not become a priest simply 
to please your parents, nor because you think all 
priests have a good chance of sporting their own 
automobile and getting a good living out of being a 
priest. You’d want to please God or help people to 
save their immortal souls; give joy to Christ by 
becoming so wonderfully like Him and offering the 
sublime sacrifice of the Mass, dispensing the sacra- 
ments, etc. It should not be hard to judge a right 
intention, Billy. 

“As to the threefold fitness, first, you must have 
sufficient talents to make the grade; you don’t have 
to be the brightest boy in the school, but you must 
not, on the other hand, find studies too awfully 
tough. I think you’re safe there, Billy—If not, 


How long have you been thinking of 
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the minor seminary will show us that. Then, as to 

health, of course, if you are deaf and dumb and 
4 can’t move your hands and feet, you’d have a poor 

chance of getting a bishop to ordain you. But your 
health, Billy, should be sufficient to perform the 
duties of the priesthood satisfactorily—you’re not 
crippled nor hard of hearing, nor are your eyes too 
weak that we know of. Then comes the third and 
most important—and perhaps a little harder to 
judge: the spiritual fitness, character. But espe- 
cially important, Billy, is the good will, the earnest 
wish and the determination to measure up in all the 
virtues required to make a good priest. Here, Billy, 
you had better let me decide that, and I’ll talk to 
the Sisters in school too. Don’t worry about that 
now.” 


There was a pause. Perhaps it was about time, 
for Father had been running along at a good gait. 
But occasionally, he glanced at Billy; the lad was 
deep in thought. And now the boy’s face looked 
troubled, and his eyes were looking into. space, 
vaguely. 


Finally, Billy broke the silence. “But, Father, 
what if a fellow hasn’t been an angel?” 


Father Fred knew boys. He expected this. “An 
angel? It depends, Billy, upon what you mean by 
angelhood. If you mean going around with a rosary 
in both hands, if you mean playing ball with a 
prayerbook hanging about your neck—if you mean 
a boy who never forgets and breaks a rule, if you 
mean all this, then forget about being an angel. 
You can still be a red-blooded American boy and be 
a wonderful priest.” 


But Billy still looked troubled. Father Fred un- 
derstood. “Sit down, Billy. Here on this chair. 
Mean of me not to think of offering you a chair 
sooner. Billy, you’re worried about not being any 
too innocent. I know. Only too often a boy gets 
in with the wrong kind of companions. Perhaps 
some older fellow ‘wises’ him up. Then there is 
trouble. And a fellow then isn’t proud of all that’s 
happened in his life. Even though, Billy, God so 


to boys who have kept their souls and bodies beau- 
tiful and unstained, it is by no means always the 
case. God likes a boy that can fight for Him. And 
if this boy is willing to fight to overcome his unruly 
passions, surely he can offer himself to God. Only 
a habit of impurity which refuses to yield after 
hard continued efforts and frank advice from the 
priest may change the situation; and very clearly 
} indicate as time goes on that God has other plans 
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often gives His precious drawing to the priesthood: 































for such a one in the married state, not in the 
state of perfect chastity, of celibacy, required in 
the priest’s life. But that, Billy, should not be 
decided on your own hook; a boy sheuld ask a 
priest about that before deciding he can’t go on. 
And don’t be afraid you'll scandalize the priest. 
He’ll be glad to offer a Mass for you if you can scan- 
dalize him or tell him anything new!” 


Billy’s face brightened up and he raised his head. 
As Father Fred looked into his eyes, Billy’s eyes 
met his and took on that open moist gaze. Billy 
smiled, faintly. He knew Father understood. There 
was an understanding silence. 

Billy found his voice. “But, Father, Dad is not 
keen about my going. He thinks I should take up 
his business some day—He wants to retire some- 
time. Then he and mother say they’ll miss me.” 


“What if you marry, Billy? Won’t they miss you 
then? And I’ll tell you, Billy, when you have a wife 
and family of your own, you'll have less time—and 
less room in your heart by far—for your good fa- 
ther and mother than a priest or religious has. 
Moreover, what assurance is there that you’ll be 
satisfied to carry on your father’s business? At 
any rate, there is no business to compare with the 
unspeakably sublime work of the priesthood. And 
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your success will reflect glory, of course, upon your 
parents. Besides, God is never outdone in gener- 
osity: no father or mother loses, who loses for 
God, you can count on that.” 


“But Father, they say that at least I should wait 
and go to high school. I can stay longer with them, 
and also test my vocation. They think I should run 
around some, too, with the girls to see what their 
life, etc..—oh, well, you know.” 

“Yes, I know, unfortunately. The chances are, 
Billy, if you go on to high school it will prove the 
end of your desire to be a priest. After all, a voca- 
tion is a tender, sacred plant. And God seems to 
want it fostered and protected—in reason, of 
course—not exposed to every blighting wind that 
may cause it to wither and die. The Holy Spirit 
has a way of whispering in the soul—not shouting. 
And the noise of the world and its frivolities espe- 
cially for youth, parties, dates, and the like, do not 
ordinarily find it difficult to drown out the sacred 
voice of the Holy Spirit in the soul. Ask Holy 
Mother Church, with her long, fruitful experience 
with souls and human nature. Why has she so 
consistently insisted upon minor seminaries for her 
treasured youth preparing for the priesthood ?— 
Your parents urge your running around with the 
girls. Yes, I know, Billy, that is very plausible, 
and a dangerous argument. After all, there is no 
great achievement or experience in running around 
with the girls, etc. The opposite is a greater 
achievement because more rare. Moreover,” and 
Father paused a moment—“celibacy, perfect chasti- 
ty, is not an easy life. It must come usually as a 
fruit of long arduous training. The sooner that 
training is begun, the better—and safer. Unhap- 
pily this tendency, this appetite, does not need 
cultivation, but the opposite does. And that is not 
safely begun late in one’s studies for the priesthood. 
One must have ample proof of that. He can live 
without the affection and intimate companionship of 
the opposite sex. That is part of his necessary— 
and glorious—sacrifice for Jesus Christ. To imitate 
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Christ most closely, he renounces a natural father- 
hood to become a spiritual father. And this is part 
of the peculiar power of the Catholic priest—but it 
is won at the price of long and difficult training. 


“Really, Billy, sometimes I smile, when I hear 
people talk so eloquently about the priest getting 
‘experience’ before shutting himself up in the priest- 
hood. What I think of is this. Let’s suppose you 
decide to become a doctor. Your father wants you 
to have much experience so that you can be especial- 
ly successful. In order to get this first hand ex- 
perience, he has you first to get typhoid fever, then 
smallpox, then pneumonia, etc.,—and what an ex- 
perience! But unfortunately your experience will 
most likely be a huge disaster—and fatal. Thus, 
too, with seeking deliberately experiences before 
the priesthood; if you survive, you may be a very 
experienced priest—but most likely you’ll not sur- 
vive.—But heavens, Billy, where are we going? 
I’d better stop.” 

“Please don’t, Father, not yet. I’ll go home soon. 
But, Father, at times I feel all cold about this 
becoming a priest. All my desire fades away and 
I don’t feel any more attraction at all.” 


Father changed his position and looked wistfully 
at the ceiling for a few moments, and there came 
before his mind’s eye the long glorious line of souls 
waiting to be touched by this young beautiful soul 
so intent before him—the sinners coming back to 
God in the sacrament of Penance—the dying 
snatched from Satan’s hungry clutches—the unceas- 
ing miracles of his Masses—the fountains of divine 
life passing through his eager hands—could any- 
one wonder why Satan and the world and the flesh 
struggle frantically to keep a boy like this back 
from God’s priesthood? 

“Sure, Billy, that will come. If you intended to 
be a lawyer, or a doctor, or what-not, you’d want 
to throw everything overboard plenty of times. 
How much more so when it is a question of some- 
thing so sublime and exacting as the priesthood. 
This must be decided in your better moments. Say, 
at times of prayer or of re- 
treat—the voice of the Holy 
Spirit is best heard then; or 
ask yourself what you’d wish 
to have done when you come 
to die and look back over your 
life. Finally you will come to 
realize that after all your 
vocation is not a matter of 
‘feeling’—you cannot control 
that. But it is to be a matter 
of conviction: I must decide 
where I can do the most good, 
where God wants me in His 
plan and then I should go on 
ahead, confidently, courage- 
ously.” 

“But, Father, what if I flop 
after I go away to study?” 
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“There is no disgrace 
at all in that, Billy. If 
as time goes on one sees 
clearly he does not be- 
long in the priesthood, 
there is plenty of time 
to change—ten to eleven 
years. That is the noble 
thing to do in that case. 
I may add that I am 
convinced that at times 
God draws a boy to the 
seminary not to make a 
priest of him, but in His 
love for the boy, to en- 
able him to save his soul. 
When God has put the 
desired touches to that 
soul, He lets him, or 
those responsible for 
him, see that his voca- 
tion lies outside the 
priesthood. Thus, too, at times, God prepares ex- 
cellent lay apostles of Catholic action so needed 
today; and the time and money expended in the 
seminary are not at all wasted—rather made the 
most of.” 

“That’s fine. But—one more question and really 
I’ll go, Father. You’re getting tired—what if I 
don’t become a good priest?” 


“Human nature is not new, Billy. I’m nearly 
sure it was St. Thomas Aquinas, that great doctor 
of the Church, who too was asked that in regard to 
becoming a religious—and his point holds just as 
well for one thinking of becoming a priest. The 
objection was made that perhaps one might fall 
away later and thus it would be much better not to 
become a religious at all. St. Thomas answered 
that then a pagan should not become a Christian 
because he might later fall away and be still worse 
off. One, he adds, should rather look to consider 
the long life of those who have remained faithful 
and done great things for God and their souls 
rather than the few exceptions who have not con- 
tinued faithfully. And God will give you His grace, 
Billy, so that you can always be a good priest.” 

“Gee, Father, I feel great now. I’m all set to go. 
You’ll pray for me, won’t you, Father, that I’ll not 
back down now? And what a sermon I’ll give the 
folks when I get home!” 

“One thing more, Billy, what you want to do now 
is: Every morning after Holy Communion when 
Jesus is resting within your body, tell Him you 
want to belong entirely to Him and beg Him to 
give you the grace to know what He wants you to 
do and especially the strength and courage to follow 
His call. After all, sacrifice is the real touchstone 
of any vocation. 

“The priesthood, like nearly every other station in 
life, is filled with trials. There are the worries of 
building and paying for churches and schools, of 


































































bringing back stray sheep to the fold, of counseling 
and guiding wavering souls. And there is the heavy 
trial of loneliness, Billy. The priest is very much 
alone—and if it were not for Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament, to Whom he can always go, the 
burden would be almost unbearable. So it takes 
a prayerful spirit and a boy willing to give up many 
things to make a good priest. 


“The reward of these sacrifices is not to be looked 
for here on earth. Only too often there is nothing 
here but misunderstanding and calumny. The 
priest must be a man of faith, willing to wait for 
death to bring him his rest and reward. 


“T tried to tell you, Billy—before we waded so 
deeply into all this thought—that the signs of 
vocation are simple. Well, after all perhaps it is 
not all quite so simple as that.” Father’s voice 
grew husky. “Billy, every vocation is really a 
mystery—a miracle of God’s love—a miracle of 
God’s graces. Your soul is very dear to God— 
otherwise He wouldn’t be calling you to that amaz- 
ing gift of His love—the holy priesthood. And 
you’re dear to me too, Billy, and I want to help 
you. Yet, finally, as far as I go into your soul there 
still remains an innermost spot where only God and 
you meet. That’s too sacred for me, or anyone, to 
penetrate. There surrender yourself to Christ, who 
dwells there amazingly by His divine life through 
sanctifying grace. Pray, Billy, pray hard!” 

Father Fred stood up and grasped the hand of 
the handsome, enthusiastic youth before him. Billy 
fell on his knees for the priest’s blessing. As Fa- 
ther’s anointed hands rested on the lad’s head, his 
eyes grew moist and dim while he breathed an in- 
tense prayer that some day he in turn would be 
kneeling before Billy—Billy no longer his little 
server, no longer merely his spiritual son, but now 
a spiritual father, God’s anointed, a priest forever. 
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OU HAVE often heard it said that 

he or she is “made to lead a dog’s 

life.” Well, all things considered, 
that does not seem to be such a terrible 
state. It is true, we have not a dog’s view- 
point in the matter, but, rationally con- 
sidered, the life of the canine tribe does 
not seem to be an endless chain of dreary, 
sunless days, of pangs and pains, a veri- 
table living death. A dog has no worries, 
no care for the future (if he buries a bone 
it is not to provide for the future, but be- 
cause he cannot consume it now), no soli- 
citude for old age, if he can escape pre- 
mature, accidental death. There are dogs 
and dogs, and each leads its own kind of 
life. Take the two extremes—the “lap” 
dog and the “slap” dog. The first, a 
bathed, combed, perfumed, hygienically 
sterilized and immunized poodle, is made 
to lead a “man’s” life. The second, a 
lousy, burr-encrusted, skunk-sprayed, man- 
gy cur, must spend his mortal days in 
leading a “dog’s” life. The first is fondled 
and petted in the cozy, warm nest where a 
baby should be. The second is “slapped” 
at long range by hurtling missiles, or 
kicked at close range from the cold, hard 
doorstep of man whom he was created to 
serve as a domestic animal. The life of 
either class is unnatural. And so we de- 
duce that the nature of a dog’s life de- 
pends on the free will of man. 

Let us pause a moment at this thought. 
If a dog’s life is regulated by the free will 
of man, his master, why, then, cannot man 
regulate the nature of his own life by the 
use of this same free will? Did God, the 
Creator, not endow His highest type of 
creature with this God-like faculty for the 
very purpose that he might choose for 
himself the highest type of life in fullest 
accord with God’s plan for all his children 
—that they may enjoy real happiness? 

It is true, you may be a'victim of cir- 
cumstances (perhaps of your own mak- 
ing), and may like to be considered a little 
martyr. Alas, such martyrs are not 
crowned with the aureola of glory. Mar- 
tyrs are made of sterner stuff. Martyrs 
are heroes who surmount the greatest ob- 
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stacles in life, not slackers, whose cardinal 
virtue is spiritual inertia. You can, to a 
great extent, choose the surroundings in 
which you will spend your life on earth in 
the greatest peace, and, consequently in 
the greatest happiness, because of the 
greatest security. Defects of soul or body, 
inherited or acquired; instead of being 
drawbacks in life, can be made hurdles to 
great achievement if you have a firm de- 
termination, which is another word for 
good will. 

To a person planning his or her future, 
even from a natural viewpoint, four con- 
siderations present themselves—four 
horsemen that block the way to the de- 
sired goal. These are the earnest desire: 


1. To achieve something worthwhile in 
life; 

2. To reach a high notch in the scale of 
social standing; 

3. To be freed from harassing cares and 
greying worries about the necessities 
of daily life; and 

4. To provide a happy home in which to 
spend the declining years of life in 
restful preparation for eternal peace. 


Is there a state of life that can still this 
fourfold craving of your restless, yet 
peace-seeking heart? There is. God has 
cut it out for you, if you want it. It is 
called the religious state. Its essence is 
contained in the apparent paradox: Leave 
all and you will possess all. Leave your 
self (your own will) and you will find your 
real self by doing God’s Will always and 
everywhere. That is the secret of a peace- 
ful, happy, fruitful life. As proof we have 
the lives of God’s Saints. They were saints 
because they did the will of God perfectly. 
There is no other road to true peace than 
to obey. Do I hear you say: Well, I want 
to do just that, but how can I know what 
God’s will is at all times? By doing the 
bidding of His lawfully constituted repre- 
sentative, the religious superior. Religious 
obedience is the weapon with which you 
can unhorse the four horsemen. Attack 
one at a time. 
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1 Me! 


| 
1s Kempt, O.S.B. 


Number One. You want to achieve 
something great in life. You can do no 
greater work than to do the will of God as 
perfectly as possible. 

Number Two. The doing of God’s will 
perfectly at all times enrolls you in the 
elite society of God’s social giants—the 
Saints. 

Number Three. The religious superior 
is elected to do all your worrying for you. 
All you have to do is to perform the little 
tasks assigned to you each day according 
to your talents and ability. 

Number Four. By vowing obedience for 
life you thereby provide a home for the 
days you will spend on this earth, and the 
only place in this war-torn world (and its 
wounds never heal) where you can find 
true and lasting peace. 


But, you say, I have one more difficulty. 
How do I know that I have a vocation to 
the religious state? Well, don’t expect an 
angel to come from heaven and tell you 
so. God has a definite piece of work that 
He wants you to do. If you do not per- 
form this task, it will never be done, and 
you, not God, wili be the loser. Since God 
deigns to make you His partner, He gives 
you certain qualifications of mind and body 
that make you suited to a special type of 
work. He places in your heart an inde- 
finable attraction to or liking for that par- 
ticular kind of work. Then He invites 
you to come and do it. That is His offer 
to you. Will you accept? It all depends 
on your will. “If thou wilt....” “Will you 
of your own free choice,” He asks you, 
“accept My offer to serve Me in that state 
of life where your natural qualifications 
will find their fullest scope of usefulness 
in doing the things that you like to do, 
whilst placing your name on My heavenly 
payroll, with bonus assured?” Will you? 
Will you? To sum up, a religious vocation 
means that generosity to give yourself 
completely to God, that He may use you as 
you are for the performing of a bit of the 
infinite variety of work that He has 
planned for all his children to do. “If thou 
Wi 60068 Come follow Me!” 


The pictures on this page and the follow- 
ing are selected from photos of the 
various activities of the Laybrothers at 
St. Meinrad. 


At top—left—reading down: 


The sacristy of the Abbey Church, show- 
ing the woodwork of the carpenters. 
From this sacristy the priests leave for 
the altar approximately 15,000 times a 
year. The altar linens alone and their 
laundering represent considerable work 
for someone. 


The bakery—whence came 69,600 pounds, 
or 11,600 six-pound loaves of bread last 
year. 


The shoe shop. 


The printing office and the home of THE 
GRAIL. 


The abattoir where 55,099 pounds of beef, 
37,956 pounds of pork, 21,365 pounds of 
Sausage were prepared last year. 

At top—right— 

The Brothers’ Oratory or chapel. 


The Abbey library of 30,000 volumes 
(three floors). ‘ 


The power plant. 67,906 bushels of coal 
went through these stokers to heat the 
entire unit last year. 


The chickens produced 48,132 eggs last 
year. 


The hogs are a major part of the farm. 


Following page—top 


The kitchen, serving three large and four 
small refectories three times a day. 


The book bindery. 

The house Doctor and Brother nurse in 
the Doctor’s office. 

Following page—bottom 


The carpenter shop. 


The dairy barn, whence came 53,918 gal- 
lons of pure milk last year. 


The tailor shop—always a busy spot. 
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The following list of Brothers at St. Meinrad will give a little insight into the classes from 
which God picks His material. 


Brother Philip 
Brother Clement 
Brother Oswald 
Brother Odilo 
Brother Alphonse 
Brother Placidus 
Brother Mark 
Brother Maurus 
Brother Martin 
Brother Benedict Joseph 
Brother Wendelin 
Brother George 
Brother Rembert 
Brother Innocent 
Brother Fidelis 
Brother Paschal 
Brother Camillus 
Brother Conrad 
Brother Alexius 
Brother Gerard 
Brother Henry 
Brother Hermann 
Brother Francis 
Brother Wolfgang 
Brother Kilian 
Brother Vital 
Brother Felix 
Brother Gabriel 
Brother Raymond 
Brother Joseph 
Brother Hyacinth 
Brother Bartholomew 
Brother Benno 
Brother Bernard 
Brother Michael 
Brother John 
Brother Meinrad 
Brother Marion 
Brother Anselm 
Brother Charles 
Brother Denis 
Brother Lawrence 
Brother Leo 
Brother Benedict 
Oblate Matthew 
Oblate Gregory 


PLaAce oF BirtTH 


Sasbach, Germany 
Henry, Ill. 

Flums, Switzerland 
Freibourg, Germany 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Ratisbonne, Germany 
Saint Henry, Indiana 
Gipf, Switzerland 
Murch, Germany 
Borden, Ind. 

Walchwil, Switzerland 
Sondernein, Germany 
Suabia, Germany 
Oberweissenbrunn, Germany 
Oberweissenbrunn, Germany 
Louisville, Ky. 

New Riegl, Ohio 
Freibourg, Germany 
New Haven, Conn. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Berlin, Germany 
Inchenhofen, Germany 
Trautmanshofen, Germany 
Altdorf, Germany 
Geissenhausen, Germany 
Salzburg, Austria 
Turkheim, Germany 
Florence, Wisconsin 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 
Berlin, Germany 
Evansville, Indiana 
Listowel, Ireland 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Willow City, N. D. 
Aurora, Ill. 

Princeton, Indiana 
Evansville, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Elkhart, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ind. 
Denver, Col. 

Elkhart, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Washington, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ENTRANCE 
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No. OF CHILDREN 
IN FAMILY 
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Previous OCCUPATION 
school 

farming 

orchard keeper 
shoemaker 

farming 

school 


farming 


farming 
carpenter 
stone mason 
tailor 
carpenter 
tailor 
school 
delivery 
farming 
machinist 
nurse 
clerk 
tailor 
upholsterer 
shoemaker 
florist 
farmer 
carpenter 
printer 
clerk 
farming 
machinist 
school 
farming 
salesman 
clerk 
school 
school 
school 
school 
school 
school 
truck driver 
school 
school 
school 


farming 


delivery 


PRESENT 
OccUPATION 


ex-missionary 
ex-cook 
fireman 
shoemaker 
cooper 
printer 
butcher 
invalid 
vineyard 
porter 
vineyard 
kitchen 
carpenter 
tailor 
baker 
ex-cook 
janitor 
engineer 
nurse 
sacristan 
tailor 

cook 
shoemaker 
gardener 
butcher 
carpenter 
missionary 
cook 

cook 
machinist 
refectorian 
sacristan 
chef 

cook 

cook 

cook 
stenographer 
bookbinder 
carpenter 
bookbinder 
poultry 
stenographer 
carpenter 
cook 
carpenter 
kitchen 
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MARRIAGE 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


HERE is a belief as old as the heart beats of 

a young man gazing at the girl of his choice, 

that love is blind, and that it has not the re- 
motest relation to common sense. There is also an- 
other idea being subtly instilled into the hearts of 
the young by the romance purveyors of Hollywood 
that love and sexual passion are the same thing. 
Only a few exceptional films draw a distinction. 

For a sane consideration of Holy Marriage, the 
success or failure of which decides the salvation of 
millions, it is necessary to say that love need not 
be blind, and more refined qualities of soul and body 
are required for a happy marriage than mere 
gender. 

Youth of today believe that love need not be 
blind, and that it is as possible to prepare for a 
happy marriage as it is to train oneself for medi- 
cine or aviation. Youngsters of today, honestly 
enough, have begun to wonder at the questionable 
wisdom of spending more time learning how to 
make money than in learning the more important 
art of selecting suitable mates and living with 
them in intelligence and understanding. 

It is an interesting matter of fact thatmore than 
two hundred colleges are giving courses in prep- 
aration for marriage; and in nearly every case 
the courses have been established as the result of 
student demand. Youth believe it is possible to 
prepare for marriage instead of walking blindly 
into a life-time union, trusting to luck for happi- 
ness. And they are right. 

When boys and girls no longer find each other in- 
teresting the end of the world will be here. But 
it is wise to remember that every flutter of the 
heart or rise of temperature which youngsters feel 
at sight of the opposite sex, is not the real McCoy. 
Mickey Rooney, celebrated “puppy-lover” of the 
screen, has shown us that a boy may have as many 
affairs of the heart as there are pretty girls in his 
vicinity. 

The love that leads on to marriage is a deep and 
lasting emotion experienced by a man and woman 
who are drawn to each other. It begins with 
physical attraction but it does not end there. The 
love that leads to happy marriage is deeper than 
mere physical urge. Animals feel passion. Im- 
mature boys and girls are stirred by surface emo- 
tion. But the true love that will bind a mature 
man and woman together for life in holy marriage 
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should have 
four important 
qualities: Pas- 
sion, emotional 
attraction, con- 
viction of their 
suitability for 
each other, and 
a firm will to 
make that suit- 
ability last until 
death.... come & 
what may. If 
any of these 
four qualities is 
missing their love is not yet robust enough to 
weather the storms and calms of the average mar- 
riage. 

It seems to be part of God’s plan that the first 
spark of conjugal love be kindled with complexion, 
contour, and the radiance of the eyes, but it is true 
that enduring love, loyal and real to the death de- 
pends on qualities of character and personality. 
Physical beauty is enough for love to begin with, 
but if the attraction for a girl or boy goes no deep- 
er than her permanent'wave and the soulful look in 
her eyes, and his curly hair and full-back’s 
shoulders, it is hardly enough for Holy Marriage. 

True, sincere love between man and woman comes 
from God, Who has implanted it in human nature. 
Love is something holy, and is not a plaything, but 
is intended to lead the partners to the lifelong union 
of marriage, which Our Dear Lord has raised to the 
dignity of a Sacrament. 

Young men and women should hesitate before 
they dedicate their love to the one in whom they are 
interested. Their mind as well as their heart should 
guide them in the choice of a helpmate for life. In 
every vocation of human life the use of common 
sense pays a rich premium, its neglect a costly 
penalty; but nowhere is the premium richer or the 
penalty more costly than in the choice of a partner 
in marriage. 

Since happiness here and hereafter rests upon 
the choice of a suitable partner fervent prayer 
should go hand in glove with common sense. Be- 
fore the Catholic Church permits a young man or 
woman to enter a life-partnership with Christ in 
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the religious life, months and years of prayer and 
devout reflection are required before the final vows 
are taken. Before a man can ascend the altar for 
his First Holy Mass, twelve years of study and 
prayer must elapse. If so much prayer and prep- 
aration are required for partnership with Christ 
the Son of God, is it asking too much to demand 
prudent reflection and devout prayer in the choice 
of a human helpmate in holy marriage? 


What qualities shall you look for in the person 
with whom you wish to share your life in the most 
intimate natural union God ever made... . holy mar- 
riage? Look for those qualities of mind and char- 
acter in your beloved without which a marriage 
union rests only on fickle sentiment. Look for a 
helpmate whose love, friendship and faith will 
bolster up your own weakness of character, temper 
your inordinate passions, inspire your best work, 
and kindle holy resolves in your soul. 


If you are a Catholic you owe it to yourself, to 
your partner, your children, and to Christ, Whom 
your Church represents, to marry one of your own 
faith; for one of the greatest barriers to union of 
mind and heart is difference of religion. The best 
planned marriage is no paradise of happiness. It 
is full of heights of great joy, and valleys of pain 
and depression. There are enough serious problems 
in marriage without adding the wall of separation 





66 DAM,” whispered Eve, “I ate the forbid- 
den fruit.” And the first secret was no 
longer a secret, but now known to the en- 
tire human race, Adam and Eve. 

There and then in the garden of Eden the desire 
of man to share his knowledge with others found 
its beginning, the desire to share his sorrows and 
joys with his fellowmen. For to share a sorrow 
cuts it in half and to divide a joy doubles it. Eve 
shared her secret and Adam shared the punishment 
with her. 

Keeping a secret is a virtue. Keeping a secret 
is why monasteries are monasteries. Keeping a 
secret is why saints are saints, for keeping a secret 
is what makes saints. The man who ever keeps his 
secrets never worries or bothers about himself. He 





and heartaches that arise over religious differences. 
In fairness to yourself marry your own. 

Ask yourself these questions before you involve 
yourself for life with a future marriage partner: 
Has my lover an even disposition, intelligence, 
equality of education and social position, under- 
standing? Does my beloved one manifest sympathy 
and unselfishness to the ones to whom he owes de- 
votion and love in his own home? Before a pro- 
posal is made or accepted these questions ought to 
be honestly answered in your mind, the throne of 
common sense. 

When you plan to marry you are building not 
only for time but for eternity, for the true and 
holy purpose of marriage in the Christian sense is 
to furnish men and women with helpmates whose 
strong love and devotion will perfect them emo- 
tionally, sexually, mentally, and spiritually. Per- 
haps the highest purpose of holy marriage is to 
people heaven with new citizens. Every child born 
to a man and woman united in holy marriage is a 
masterpiece wrought by the creative power of God 
and the loving cooperation of wife and husband. A 
human life, the fruit of holy marriage, will outlive 
the greatest wonders of the world, for its beauty 
will last forever. In the light of these truths is it 
asking too much of you, young man, and young 
woman, to use your head as well as your heart when 
you decide to marry? 


Golden Silence 


Paul A. Dooley 


“Silence is the speech of God.” Benson 


goes about growing in sanctity. He speaks to him- 
self instead of speaking to others. He keeps silence 
and lets God speak to him, for “silence is the speech 
of God.” Saints kept their secrets to themselves 
and were canonized for it. 

A vocation can best be decided by silently listen- 
ing to God as He speaks in our heart. Endless con- 
ferences and confiding of aspirations to everyone 
we meet will drown out the voice of God. 

The troublesome world has chosen rather to be 
pitied than to pity; to be understood than to under- 
stand; to be loved than to love. It is for this 
reason that the world is troubled. Let it but be 
silent and listen to the speech of God, and soon it 
will realize the good of silence. 
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Religious Communities in the U. S. A. 


The list printed in these pages is compiled from the Catholic Directory. Only one address is given 
for each Society or Congregation, as tt is thought sufficient for those lateoected to write to that 


address for further information. 


The names of the various bodies indicate in most cases whether 


the communities engage in missionary work, nursing, or teaching. Practically all of the communi- 
ties have schools, and nearly all of the orders of men that have priests also have lay-brothers. 


Assumptionist Fathers 
624 W. 156th Street 
New York, N. 


Recollect Augustinians 
34th and Parallel Ave. 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Fathers of Charity 
179 Emmett Street 
Newark, N. J. 


Congregation of the Mission 
500 E. Chelten Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Claretian Missionaries 
100 Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oratorian Fathers 
The Oratory School 
Summit, N. J. 


Congregation of the Passion 
381 West St. 
Union City, N. J. 


Society of the Precious Blood 
St. Charles Seminary 
Carthagena, Ohio 


Congregation of the Resurrec- 
tion 

3636 Wolfram St. 

Chicago, Illinois 


Theatine Fathers 
1156 9th St. 
Denver, Colorado 


Congregation of Holy Cross 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Stigmatine Fathers 

13 - 123 William St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Paulist Fathers 
415 W. 59th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Holy Ghost Fathers 
502 S. 12th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Redemptorist Fathers 
526 59th St. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Sons of Divine Providence 
Jasper, Ind. 


Marian Fathers 
Marian Seminary, 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


Maryknoll Missioners 
Maryknoll, New York 


Missionaries of Our Lady 
of La Salette 

Mountain Ave, 

Bloomfield, Conn. 


Congregation of the Mission- 
aries of the Holy Family 

8300 Clayton Rd. 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Missionary Servants of the Most 
Holy Trinity 
Holy Trinity, Alabama 


Missionaries of the Sacred Heart 
854 Providence St. 
West Warwick, R. I. 


Carmelite Fathers 
113 North Ottawa St. 
Joliet, Illinois 


Discaleed Carmelite Fathers 
1233 S. 45th St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


1939 


The Order of Cistercians of the 
Observance (Trap- 


Abbey of Our Lady of Geth- 
semani, Kentucky 


Franciscan Fathers 
1615 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Capuchin Fathers 

1740 Mt. Elliott Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Oblates of Mary Immaculate 
5901 W. Main St. 
Belleville, Illinois 


Order of Preachers 
869 Lexington Ave. 
New York, New York 


Canons Regular of Premontre 
St. Norbert Abbey 

Grant Street 

West De Pere, Wis. 


Augustinian Fathers 
Villanova, 
Delaware Co., Pennsylvania 


Benedictine Fathers 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Order of Friars Minor 
234 Norwood Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 


Oblates of St. Francis De Sales 
907 Michigan Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


Oblates of St. Joseph 

131 William St. 

Pittston, Pa. 

Servite Fathers 

3121 Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Il 

The Order of the Most Trinity 
4811 Germantown Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pious Society of Missions 
5424 W. Blue Mound Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pious Society of the Mission- 
aries of St. es 

1101 23rd Avenue 

Melrose Park, Ill. 


Religious Missionaries of 
Marianhill 

79038 Ann Arbor Trail 

Dearborn, Mich. 


Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement 

St. Paul’s Friary 

Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Salesian Fathers 
148 Manin St. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Society of the Priests of the 

Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Sacred Heart Monastery 
Hales Corners, Wis. 


Society of the Divine Saviour 
Salvatorian Seminary 
St. Nazianz, Wis. 


Jesuit Fathers 
Loyola University 
6525 Sheridan Rd. 
Chicago, Il. 
Marist Father 
Marist Seminary 
Brookland Sta. 
Washington, D. C. 


Society of Mary 
Mount St. John 
Dayton, Ohio 


Society of the Fathers of Mercy 
405 W. 114th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Fathers of the Sacred Heart 
Sargent Rd. 
Brookland, Washington, D. C. 


Society of Saint Edmund 
15 Saint Edmund St. 
Swanton, Vt. 


St. Joseph's Society of the 
Sacred Heart 

1130 Calvert St. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Pious Society of St. Paul 
2187 Victory Bivd. 
Port Richmond, S. I. N. Y. 


Congregation of the Blessed 
Sacrament 

17608 Euclid Ave. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


MISSIONARY RELIGIOUS 


Commission for Catholic Mis- 
sions Among the Colored 
People and the Indians 

401 Michigan Ave. 

Washington, D. C. 


Congregation of the Holy Ghost 
and of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary 

Ferndale, Norwalk, Conn. 


The Seraphic Mass Association 
220 Thirty-seventh St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Missionary Sisters, 

Servants of the Holy Ghost 
Holy Ghost Convent 
Techny, Ill. 


Passionist Missionaries 
381 West St. 
Union City, New Jersey 


The Society of the Divine Word 
Techny, Ill. 


Missionaries of La Salette 
Hartford, Conn. 


Society of Jesus 
221 Grand Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Catholic Missionary Aid Society 
125 N. Craig St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Pontifical Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith 

109 E. 38th St. 

New York, New York 


Franciscan Missionary Union, 
1434 W. 5ist St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Franciscan Missionary Union 
1615 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sacred Heart Monastery Scho- 
lasticate 
Hales Corners, Wiscunsin 


Sacred Heart Preparatory 
Seminary 
Donaldson, Ind. 
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Catholic Hospital Association of 
the United States and Canada 

1402 South Grand Blvd. 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Little Flower Monastery 
Newton, New Jersey 


Commissariat of the Holy Land 
Teutopolis, Il 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. 
Dominic 
Maryknoll, New York 


Missionary Sisters of Our Lady 
of Africa 

319 Middlesex Avenue 

Metuchen, New Jersey 


Society of St. Columban for 
Missions in China 
St. Columbans, Nebr. 


Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
of America, 
Maryknoll, New York 


Holy Cross Foreign Mission 
Society 

Harewood Road 

Brookland, Washington, D. C. 


Catholic Medical Mission House 
Brookland, Washington, D. C. 


The White Fathers, Missionaries 
of Africa 

1193 E. 99th St. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Catholic Board for Mission 
Work Among the Colored 
People 

i564 Nassau St. 

New York, New York 


The Catholic Church Extension 
Societ: 


y 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Catholic Missionary Union 
Apostolic Mission House 
Washington, D. C 


Society of Missionary Catechists 
of Our Blessed Lady of 
Victory 

Victory-Noll Box 109 

Huntington, Ind. 


The Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions 

2021 H St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Marquette League for Catholic 
Indian Missions 

105 E. 22nd St. 

New York, New York 

Sodality of St. Peter Claver for 
the African Missions 

3624 W. Pine Blvd. 

St. Louis, Missouri 


International Catholic Truth 
Society 

407 Bergen St. 

Brooklyn, New York 


BROTHERS 


Alexian Brothers 

1200 Belden Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schcols 

La Salle Institute 

Blencoe, Mo. 
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Missionary Brothers of St. 


is 
St. Joseph Hill, 

Eureka, Mo. 

Franciscan Brothers of Brooklyn 
41 Butler St. 

Brooklyn, New York 


Brothers of Mercy 


49 Cottage St. 
Buffalo, New York 


Brothers of the Poor of St. 
Francis Seraphicus 

Mt. Alverno Institute 

Price Hill 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Brothers of St. Francis Xavier 
4409 Frederick Road 

Carroll Station 

Baltimore, Md. 


ORDERS OF WOMEN 


Sisters of the Congregation of 
Saint Agnes, St. Agnes Con- 


vent 
380 S. Division St. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Sisters of St. Ann 
St. Ann’s A 

Broad St. 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Sisters Auxiliaries of the Apos- 
tolate 


142 Maple Ave. 
Monogah, W. Va. 


Little Sisters of the Assumption 
840 Convent Ave. 
New York, New York 


Sisters of St. John the Baptist, 
St. Jchn the Baptist Convent 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Sisters of the Order of St. 
Basil the Great 

Fox Chase Station 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Missionary Canonesses of St. 
Augustine 

437 W. 47th St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Benedictine Sisters 
Convent and Academy of St. 


Scholastica 
7430 Ridge Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Benedictine Sisters 
Convent of the Immaculate Con- 


ception 
Ferdinand, Ind. 
Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual 
Mey 
Scholastica’s Convent 
cards Mo. 
Benedictine Sisters 
St. rtrude’s Monastery 
. QD. 
Olivetan Benedictine Sisters 
Holy Angels’ Convent 


Jonesboro, Arkansas 


Missionary Benedictine Sisters 
St. Gertrude’s Convent 
Raeville, Nebraska 


Bernardine Sisters of the Third 
Order of St. Francis (Polish) 

P. O. Box 655 

Reading, Pa. 

Sisters of Bon Secours 

2000 W. Baltimore St. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment for Indians and Colored 


People 
St. Elizabeth's Convent 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
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Caleed Carmelites 
eae Monastery of St. 


rese 
Star Route R. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Discaleed Carmelites 
Monastery of St. Therese of the 


Child Jesus 
1534 Webb Ave. 
Detroit Mich. 


Carmelite Sisters of Corpus 
Christi 


Corpus Christi Carmel 
Kearney, Nebr. 


Carmelite Sisters of the Divine 
Heart of Jesus 

1214 Kavanaugh 

Wauwatosa Wis. 


Sisters of St. Casimir 
2601 W. Marquette Rd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Daughters of Charity of St 
Vincent De Paul 

St. Joseph's College 

Emmitsburg, Md. 


Sisters of Charity 
1575 Cambridge St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sisters of Charity of the Bl d 


Daughters of Our Lady of 


Mercy 
1141 E. Market St., 
York, Pa. 


The Daughters of Mary, Health 
of the Sick 

8 W. 17th St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Sisters, Daughters of Mary of 
the Immaculate Conception 
(Polish) 

Osgood Ave. 

New Britain, Conn. 

The Society of the Daughters of 
the Eucharist, 

Maiden Choice Rd., 

Cantonsville, Md. 

Sisters of the Divine Compassion 

52 N. Broadway, 

White Plains, N. Y. 

Dominican Sisters 

St. Mary’s of the Springs 
~ Convent 

East Columbus, Ohio 

Sisters of the Third Order of 

Dominic 

Saint Clara Convent 

Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Dominican Sisters, Congregation 
ots St. Catherine of Sienna 

Convent 





Virgin Mary 
St. Joseph's Convent 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Sisters of Christian Charity 
Maria Immaculata Convent, 
Ridge Rd. at Walnut 
Wilmette, Ii. 


Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
Nelson Co. 
Nazareth, Ky. 


Sisters of Charity of Our Lady, 
Mother of Mercy 

Academy of the Holy Family 
Baltic, Conn. 


Sisters of Charity of Providence 
Sacred Heart Hospital 

101 W. 8th Ave. 

Spokane, Wash. 


Sisters of Charity of St. 
Augustine 

St. Augustine’s Convent 

14808 Lake Ave. 

Lakewood, Ohio 


Sisters of Ste. Chretienne 
262 Loring Ave. 
Mass. 


Religious of Christian Education 
Jeanne d’Are A 

1071 Blue Hill Ave. 

Milton, Mass. 


Sisters of Charity Pallottine 
St. Patrick’s Villa 

Box 385 

Harriman, New York 
Society of Christ Our King 
426 W. 4th St. 

Greenville, N. 


Franciscan Poor Clare Nuns 
Corpus Christi Monastery 
2111 S. Main St. 

Rockford, Il. 


Missionary Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Conception 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Society of the Sisters, Faithful 
Companions of Jesus 

St. Aloysius Convent, 

Providence, IL. 


Daughters of the Cross and 
Passion 

2715 Churchview Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Order of the Daughters of 


Jesus 
St. Joseph's Hospital 
Lewistown, Mont. 


- Park St. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Independent Convents of the 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dominican Nuns of 2nd Order 
of Perpetual Adoration 

1960 Madison Rd. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dominican Sisters of the Con- 
gregation of St. Catherine Di 


cei 
886 Madison Ave. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Sisters of St. Dominic of the 
Congregation of St. Rose of 
Lima 

Rosary Hill Home 

Hawthorne, N. Y 


The Maryknoll _ 
Maryknoll, N. 


The Dominican Sisters of the 
Sick Poor 

Convent of St. Joseph, 

170 E. 210th St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Institute of the Sisters of St 
Dorothy 

256 Center St. 

Richmond, S. I., N. Y. 


Franciscan Poor Clare Nuns 
Monastery of St. Clare 

509 S. Kentucky Ave. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Third Franciscan Order (M.C.) 
1024 Court St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Third Order of St. Francis 
St. Francis’s Hospital 
616-666 N. Glen Oak Ave. 
Peoria, Il. 


Missionary Sisters of the Third 
Order of St. Francis 

Mount St. Francis 

250 South St. 

Peekskill, N. Y. 


Sisters of the Third Order 
Regular of St. Francis 

Convent of the Immaculate 
Conception 

Oldenburg, Ind. 


Sisters of the Third Order or 
St. Francis of the Holy 
Family 

St. Francis Convent 

Davis Ave. 

Dubuque, Iowa 
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Congregation of the Third Order 
of St. Francis of Mary Im- 
maculate, 

St. Frane.s Convent 

230 Plainfield Ave. 

Joliet, IN. 


Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis of the Immaculate 
Conception of the B.V.M. 

Mt. St. Clare Convent 

Bluff Blvd. 

Clinton, Iowa 


Sisters of St. Mary of the Third 
Order of St. Francis 

1100 Bellevue Ave. 

St. Louis Mo. 


Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment, Third Order Regular of 
St. Francis 

St. Francis Convent 

Graymoor, 


Franciscan Sisters of St. 


Josep 
Immaculate Conception Convent 
S. Park and Sowles Rd. 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


Franciscan Sisters, Daughters of 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary 

Grand Bivd., and Chippewa St. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Sisters of the Third Order of 
St. Francis of Assisi 
St. Francis, Wis. 


School Sisters of St. Francis 
St. Joseph's Convent 

1501 S. Layton Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis of the Perpetual 
Adoration 

St. Rose Convent 

912 Market St. 

La Crosse, Wis. 


Franciscan Sisters of Christian 
Charity 

Holy Family Convent 

Manitowoc, Wis. 


Franciscan Sisters of the Sacred 


eart 
426 N. Broadway 
Joliet, Tl. 

Hospital Sisters of St. Francis 


St. Francis Convent 
Springfield, IN. 


The Poor Sisters of St. Francis 

Seraph of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion 

St. Francis’ Convent 

Lafayette, Ind. 


Sisters of the Poor of St. 
Francis 

St. Clara Convent 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sisters of St. Francis of the 
Martyr St. George 

6825 Natural Bridge Rd. 

Normandy, Mo. 


Franciscan Sisters of BI. Kune- 


gunda 
2649 N. Hamlin Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sisters of Se. Francis of the Im- 
Immaculate Conception Convent 
500 Heading Ave. 

Peoria, Ill. 

ba Franciscan Missionaries of 


ary 
399 Fruit Hill Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 





Missionary Franciscan Sisters of 
the Immaculate Conception 
Immaculate Conception Convent 

Manet Rd. 
Newton, Mass. 
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Franciscan Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Conception 

St. Anthony’s Hospital 

Rock Island, Ill. 


Franciscan Sisters of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help 


Felician Sisters, O.S.F. 

Lady of the Angels Convent 
P.O. Box 64 

Enfield, Conn. 


Sisters of St. Francis of the 
Congregation of Our Lady of 
Lourdes 


Convent and Novitiate 
6832 Convent Blvd. 
Sylvania, Ohio, 


Sisters of Our Lady of Charity 
of the Good Shepherd 

3801 Gravois Ave. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Sisters of Our Lady of Charity 
of Refuge 

1625 Lineoln Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 
West Ave. 
Oak Lane, Pa. 


Helpers of the Holy Souls 
112-118 E, 86th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Religious of the Cenacle 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I. N. Y. 


Society of the Holy Child Jesus 
Sharon Hill 
Delware Co. Pa. 


Congregation of the Sisters of 
the Holy Cross 

Saint Mary's 

Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sisters of the Holy Cross and of 
the Seven Dolors 

St. George Manor 

Island Pond Rd. 

Manchester, N. H 


Sisters of the Holy Family 
890 Hayes 


t. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Congregation of the Sisters of 
the Holy Family 

717 Orleans St. 

New Orleans, La. 


Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth 


River Rd. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Sister-Servants of the Holy 

Ghost and Mary Immaculate 
300 Yucca St. 
San Antenio, 


Missionary Sisters, Servants of 
the Holy Ghost 

Holy Ghost Convent 

Techny, Ill. 


Servants of the Holy Ghost of 
Perpetual Adoration 

2212 Green St. 

Philadelphia Pa. 


Social Mission Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost 

1453 East Boulevard 

Cleveland Ohio 


Missionary Servants of the Most 
Blessed Trinity 

3591 Solly St. 

Holmesburg, Pa. 


Sisters of the Holy Humility of 


Texas 


ary 
St. Joseph's Convent 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Sisters of the Holy Name of 
Jesus and Mary 

628 Madison Ave. 

Albany, New York 
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Poor Handmaids of Jesus 
Christ 
Donaldson, Indiana 


Sisters of the Immaculate Con- 
ception 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary 
Immaculate College 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania 


Sisters of the California Insti- 
tute of the Most Holy and 
Immaculate Heart of the 
Blessed Mary 

5515 Franklin Ave. 

Hollywood, California 


The Parish Visitors of Mary 
Immaculate 

St. Joseph’s Convent of the 
Sacred Heart 

328 West 7st St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Handmaids of the Most Pure 
Heart of Mary (colored) 

8 East 13lst St. 

Staten Island, New York 


Lady Missionaries of St. Mary 
Omak, Washington 


Sisters of the Incarnate Word 
and Blessed Sacrament 
Shiner, Texas 


Congregation of the Sisters of 
Charity of the Incarnate Word 

Inearnate Word nvent 

R. R. 7 Box 17 

Wellston, Missouri 


Sisters of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus of St. Jacut 

Mount Sacred Heart 

Route 2, Blanco Rd. 

San Antonio, Texas 


Religious of Jesus-Mary 
1401 West Yandell Blvd. 
El Paso, Texas 


Sisters of Saint Cyril and 
Methodius 

Villa Sacred Heart 

Danville, Pa. 

Sisters of St. Joseph 

St. Joseph's Convent and 
Motherhouse 

R. R. 5 

Tipton, 


Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark 
St. Joseph’s Home 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Religious Hospitallers of Saint 
Joseph 


St. Bernard’s Hotel Dieu 
Hospital 

Harvard Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 


Sisters of St. Joseph 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


The Little Company of Mary 
Nursing Sisters 

95th St. and California Ave. 

Evergreen Park, Ill. 


Little Sisters of the Poor 
2358 Sheffield Ave. 
Chicago, Ii. 


Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of 
the Cross 

Loretto Nerinx P. O. 

Marian County, Ky. 


Congregation of the Fae 
Marianites of Holy Cross 
Holy Angels Academy 
3500 St. Claude Ave. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Sisters of St. Mary of Namur 
College of Our Lady of Victory 
3410 Seuth Hemphill St. 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Daughters of the Immaculate 
Conception 
New Britain, Conn. 


Indiana 


Sisters of St. Mary 

St. Mary's of the Valley 

Beaverton, Oregon 

Sisters of Mercy 

Mt, Junior College and Academy 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Sisters of Mercy of the Holy 
Cross 

Holy Cross Convent, 

Park and Riverside Ave. 

Merrill, Wis. 


Sisters of o~ Lady of Mercy 

68 Legare S 

Charleston, South Carolina 

Congregation of our Lady of 
Mount Carmel 

500 Robert E. Lee Blvd. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Sisters of Notre Dame De Na- 
mur 

Sr. Theresa of the Passion 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

School Sisters of Notre Dame 

Sancta Maria in Ripa 

St. Louis Mo. 


Sisters of Notre Dame 

St. Joseph Heights 

Dixie Highway C. R. 12 
Covington, Ky. 

Sisters of Bon Secours 

1634 Victory Blvd. 

West New Brighton, New York 
Cane of Notre Dame De 


3823 Locust St. 
Kansas City Mo. 


Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington, West Va. 


Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament 

2701 W. Travis St. 

San Antonio, Texas 


Sisters of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament 

Christ, the King Monastery 

1401 Magoffi 

El , Texas 

Sisters of the Precious Blood 

Convent of Our Lady of the 
Precious Blood 

Salem Heights, R. I. 


Sisters of the Most 
Bh 


St. John’s Academy 
Box 786 
Wichita, Kansas 


Poor Sisters of Jesus Crucified 
and the Sorrowful Mother 

St. Mary's Villa 

Elmhurst, Pa. 

Sisters of St. 
sentation 

St. Margaret’s Hospital 

Spring Valley, Il 

Sisters of the Presentation of 
B. V. M. 


Precious 


Mary of the Pre- 


Presentation Convent 
Sioux Falls, Iowa 


Sisters of Providence 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


Sisters of Providence 
Convent of Our Lady of Victory 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Oblate Sisters of Providence 
St. Frances Convent 

501 East Chase St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sisters of Divine Providence 
St. Anne Convent, 
Melbourne, Kentucky 


Sisters of Divine Providence 
Our Lady of the Lake Convent 
Route G. Station A. 

San Antonio, Texas 


Sisters of the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment 
Lafayette, La. 
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Sisters of Reparation 

St. Zita’s Home 

148 West l4th St. 

New York N. Y. 
Sacramentine Nuns 

stery of the Bi d Sacra- 
ment 
23 Park Avenue 
Yonkers, New York 


Sisters of the Resurrection 
74382 Talcott Ave. 

Norwood Park 

Chicago, II. 


Society of the Sacred Heart 
Maryville College 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mission Helpers, Servants of the 
Sacred Heart 

West Joppa Road 

Towson, Maryland 


a Workers of the Sacred 


eart 
St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts, Pa. 


Servants of the Holy Heart of 


ary 
Holy Family Academy 
Beaverville, Ill. 


1 of the Holy Union of 
the Sacred Hearts 

466 Prospect St. 

Fall River, Mass. 


Sisters of the Sacred Hearts 
and of Perpetual Adoration 

Convent, Novitiate and Academy 
of the Sacred Heart 

Fairhaven, Mass. 

Servants of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and of the Poor 

106 Washington St. 

Paso, Texas 


Religious of the Sacred Heart of 


Mary 
Marymount, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother 
Station F. 
R. R. 10, Box 409 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Servants of Mary 





ith, Wis. 
Sisters of the Divine Saviour 
St. Mary’s Convent 
3615 West Center St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Society of St. Teresa of Jesus 
4018 S. Prisa St. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Society of the Sisters of St. 
Ursula of the Blessed Virgin 
Marygrove, Kingston, N. Y. 
St. Joseph Ursuline Motherhouse 
and Novitiate 
St. Joseph, Ky. 


Ursuline Sisters of Mount 
Calvary 
Kenmare, North Dakota 


Venerini Sisters 
74 Marshall St. 
New Adams, Mass. 


Visitation Nuns 

Visitation Convent and Academy 
2000 Sixteenth Ave. 

Rock Island, Ill. 


Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionar Inc 


ne 
Catholic Medical Mission House 
Washington, D. C. 

Society of Mary Reparatrix 
14 East 29th St. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Society of Missionary Catechists 
of our Blessed Lady of Victory 

Box 109 

Huntington, Ind. 


Missionary Sisters of Our Lady 
of Africa 

319 Middlesex Ave. 

Metuchen, New Jersey 
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MORE misconstrued and grossly abused con- 

ception of a pedagogical principle cannot be 

found today than that of the meaning of dis- 
cipline. The misconception of discipline is not lim- 
ited to the students themselves in high schools and 
colleges, but can be extended to even prominent 
educators, to parents, and to the personal lives of 
the American people at all strata of the social lad- 
der. Discipline to some is a dark nefarious imposi- 
tion created by the ancients with which to torture 
20th century freedom. To others, it is a physical 
pain, a payment for misdemeanors; to others, it is 
the abolition of all forms of recreation; some think 
discipline is the dead weight to thought; others be- 
lieve it is something servile, undemocratic, contra- 
dictory to American traditions of freedom and 
progress. 


RESULTS OF MISCONCEPTION OF DISCIPLINE 


This basic misunderstanding of exactly what the 
personal characteristic of discipline is, finds ex- 
pression in the misguided actions of not only chil- 
dren, adolescent youth, and young men and women, 
but also in that 
shifting of re- 
sponsibility of 
modern parents, 
» in that present 
disregard for law, 
in the disrespect 
for authority, in 
the clashes of 
politics, business, 
and society. 
There seems to be 
a general desire 
for an emancipa- 
tion from all re- 
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straint—actual, anticipated, or imaginary—a de- 
sire for freedom from law and order, from social 
distinction, from the inevitable circumstances of 
life. The writer is not condemning any praise- 
worthy ambi- 
tion for self 
improvement 
and advance- 
ment, but 
rather indi- 
cating the 
lack of per- 
sonal control, 
variously 
called by 
modern psy- 
chologists, 
when discuss- 
ing human 
behavior. 

Summarily 
stated, there 
is an aban- 
donment, at 
least apparent, of the Catholic teaching for the 
need and desire of virtue. And virtue, in the 
final analysis is discipline. But as has been stated, 
this particular meaning of discipline, that it is 
something personal, that it is really virtue which 
comes from within by the application of free will 
and the grace of God and not imposed externally by 
others, is either misunderstood or a never expe- 
rienced thought. 

Another important phase of discipline needing 
clarification is that the acquisition of this personal 
discipline or virtue is immeasurably aided by the 
guidance of rightful authority, and by the punish- 
ments that it can impose to further its upright de- 
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velopment. It may be well to mention here that 
authority rightfully vested in an individual, im- 
poses on him the grave responsibility of command, 
and therfore, brings to the subordinates the obliga- 
tion of respectful obedience to these commands, as 
long as they are not opposed to the law of God and 
man. 


CHARACTER AND OBEDIENCE 


There is a delicate balance between servility and 
obedience, that is between forced and freely given 
obedience. The distinction between them may be 
definitized by developing the meaning of obedience. 
Real obedience is something that is freely given 
and not something that is forcefully taken by the 
one in authority; obedience comes either from a 
full heart that understands or it can be servile or 
forced due to any number of varied motives. This 
greatest of virtues is the true test of a man’s char- 
acter ;—if he obeys?—that is the test. This the 
most difficult part of man’s possession of discipline 
requires a development from the earliest moments 
of an individual’s conscious life. Hundreds of 
proverbs and sayings in many tongues emphasize 
the thought that the adult is what he was taught 
to be in childhood. Education from the cradle to 
manhood is what makes the man the kind of in- 
dividual he is; and universal experience demon- 
strates the 
fact that the 
child must be 
taught not 
only mechan- 
ical ru di- 
ments but 
also behavior. 
The child 
must be guid- 
ed, encour- 
aged, moti- 
vated; God 
and virtue 
must be 
brought into 
his life that 
he may be- 
come a self- 

disciplined 

and a free free-born citizen. He must above all 
have an example of well regulated and disciplined 
life before him; he must live in an atmosphere of 
order and respected authority, that discipline may 
take root in his individual soul and become his per- 
sonal possession and not an imposition, a veneer 
easily discarded under any trying circumstance of 
life. 


DISCIPLINE AND THE Boy 
Years of experience in the classroom with Amer- 
ican boys at their most difficult age, the high school 


age, confirms the statement that boys want order, 
discipline, justice and authoritative guidance. To 
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be personal, of 
the hundreds of 
boys that have 
been in my class- 
es, I have yet to 
meet an Amer- 
ican boy who does 
not want to be 
obedient, virtuous 
and strong in the 
control of him- 
self. Boys resent 
disorder, weak- 
ness, aimless pro- 
ceedings, even if 
they may take 
youthful advan- 
tage of such a 
situation. They prefer strong discipline, and they 
like to study, as fearfully untrue as this state- 
ment may appear; but they also want the right 
atmosphere for study, which is their right, and 
they will study given the opportunity, the environ- 
ment and the motives to do so. 


THE HOw AND THE WHERE 


Where can this opportunity for study, for the 
acquisition of personal discipline, of virtue be given 
them more fully than in a Catholic School, where 
Christ the author of order and the model of personal 
discipline is taught and followed. No other school 
can profess to offer these opportunities more fully 
than the Catholic school, unless it be a Catholic 
Military School. Why? Because in a Catholic Mili- 
tary school there is fusion of both the internal and 
external disciplines; the one is complementary to 
the other and aids the development and growth of 
the other. The entire power of regularity, order 
and external discipline cannot be more effectively 
taught than by the example of those in uniform 
who conform to all the principles of order and dis- 
cipline of the American Army. This approach to 
internal good conduct is achieved in the military 
school, but to be complete, the school must be 
Christian, where the principles of conduct are given 
life in the Catholic doctrines that explain the why’s 
for a moral life. 


It is therefore, in a Catholic school that motives 
for a freely given obedience are learned and in a 
military school that a living example of obedience 
is given. It is in such a school that parents who 
really appreciate the difficulties that face them and 
their children whom they are desirous of raising 
into men and women of strong personal character, 
can truly expect their boys to acquire those neces- 
sary reasons, to follow the example of their fellow 
classmen in order and obedience, and really to have 
the opportunity to be guided by authority towards 
the birth and growth of a strong and virtuous, 
well disciplined personality, whose roots will be 
fed on Faith, Religion, and Democracy. 
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The Call of the Wild 


One in the Field 








N THIS case it is truly a 

calling, whether it be more 

directly by God’s_ inspira- 
tion to the soul of the Mission- 
ary, or indirectly through the 
Missionary’s Superior who calls 
him, and issues to him an in- 
vitation or an order to go to the 
Mission Fields. 

The word “Missionary,” of 
course, pertains to the Missions, 
and “Missions” represent that 
corner of the Church’s Vineyard 
that has never been explored 
and cultivated, or at least only to a limited extent. 
The call to the Missions might be termed the “Call of 
the Wild,”—to wild countries, wild places, severe 
climates, wild people, and in general a wild life in the 
sense that it is an estrangement from the usual cul- 
tures, refinements, and even modes of civilized living. 

There are souls in the Church who labor under a sort 
of holy restlessness. Spiritually they have an eager- 
ness that has its material counterpart in the spirit of 
the old explorers who saw nothing at all attractive 
about civilization as they knew it, but who yearned for 
the adventures and rugged experiences of the great 
unknown. The Missionary would give vent to a certain 
driving force within himself that urges him not mere- 
ly to seek new landscapes and climates, but to find 
new souls, never as yet reached and influenced by the 
Savior’s message. He feels driven to a work not gen- 
erally acceptable to the average laborer in God’s 
Vineyard. And not only in the novelty and adventure 
experienced in performing his task does he find satis- 
faction, but he is pleased to know that what he accom- 
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plishes is work that 
would otherwise have 
been left undone. The 


Mission Field is, indeed, 
his virgin prairie and for- 
est primeval. 

The Church still pro- 
duces its heroes in every 
domain of life. And boys 
and girls, men and women, 
are constantly offering 
themselves in response to 
the call of the Divine 
Master to join the van- 
guard of the Church’s 
army of militant leaders. 
These will rest not till the 
gospel of Christ is carried 
to the farthest corners of 
the earth and to every 
one of its isolated inhabi- 
tants. These souls see in 
the well established cen- 
ters of Christianity a con- 
dition of religion that can 
get along without their 
services, and they yearn 
for the privilege of doing 
what the majority are not 





inclined to do. Here we have what might be called 
the essence of the modern Missionary Vocation. The 
average worker in God’s Vineyard, while he indeed 
makes his contribution towards the salvation of souls, 
yet wishes, at the same time, not to be deprived of the 
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usual comforts of life, the society of cultured acquaint- 
ances, the customs with which he has grown up, and 
the familiar old home environment. But there are 
exceptions to this rule,—souls who seek difficult things, 
who bid farewell to loved ones, make the supreme 
sacrifice of all that is near and dear to them, and ven- 
ture far into distant regions to retrieve at any cost, 
for Christ and 
His Church, souls 
that have been 
particularly un- 
fortunate in not 
having made the 
acquaintance of 
Christ’s gospel. 
These Mission- 
aries are  un- 
daunted by hard- 
ships and dan- 
gers, change of 
climate, social 
privations, or by 
the difficulties of 
learning new languages and adapting themselves to 
strange customs. They lay the very foundation of the 
Church in a place where Christian hand has never 
worked before, and they hope that a grander structure 
will one day rise thereon by the subsequent labors of 
their successors. 

“The Spirit breatheth where He wills,” and the 








Missionary vocation is given to only a few of Christ’s 
laborers for souls. The mere quest of adventure or 
novelty is not sufficient to characterize the genuine 
Missionary vocation. But its primary object is the 
salvation of those souls whom no one else seems to 
care to save, or the salvation of whom represents such 
difficulties that it deters less daring souls from under- 
taking the task. 

The Missionary Vocation may be extended to various 
individuals. It will be found, of course, in the Priest- 
hood, and here it takes its origin. But, as in apostolic 
days, certain noble souls lent a ministering hand to the 
work of the Priest, so in our day, too, we find those 
faithful helpers of the priestly missionary,—the Sisters 
and Brothers and generous lay persons who are guided 
by God’s grace to this particular work. Indeed, the 
Mission Field is so broad that it affords a wide scope 
of activities to these Missionary helpers. When a 
Priest is alone on the Missions, he is often forced by 
circumstances to be more than just a Pastor of souls. 
Like St. Paul, who became “all things to all men,” he 
engages in manual labor; has regard of the physical 
needs of his flock, and elevates and directs their activi- 
ties, both economic and social. He must aid directly 
in planning and constructing and repairing his chapels 
and other Mission buildings. He must act as inter- 
Like St. Paul, who became “all things to all men,” he 
must concern himself with health problems in his 
locality, and find ways and means of conducting schools. 
To all this is added the burden that taxes his resource- 
fulness to the utmost, namely, the financing of his Mis- 
sion projects. We readily see the opportunities that 
lie here for capable Religious Brothers, Religious Sis- 
ters and even lay people. 

Here in America we have neglected a most important 
department of the Mission vocation. What about our 
Religious Brothers on the Missions? When Mexico was 
brought to the Faith in the Sixteenth Century, a cer- 
tain character stands out eminently as responsible for 
a great percent- 
age of the 
achievements of 
the Missionaries. 
This individual 
was none other 
than Peter of 
Ghent, a Fran- 
ciscan Lay Broth- 
er. No Priest of 
his time in Mexi- 
co, history tells 
us, was as suc- 
cessful as Broth- 
er Peter. His 
varied material 
activities, his work of organization, salted always with 
a good word of counsel and encouragement to the In- 
dians, made him a treasure for the Priests with whom 
he worked. And there was the saintly Lay Brother, 
Blessed Martin de Porres, whose achievements easily 
outrival those of the average Priest. 
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What a life, this vocation of the Religious Lay 
Brother, for the man who fears the responsibilities of 
the Priesthood, but whose zeal would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to devote his life to the humbler works of the 
Missions! The Religious Brother approaches with 
facility the level of the souls he would help. His 
humbler state affords him a greater flexibility of action 
and contact with the people. 

But go to a classroom in a parochial school anywhere 
in the United States. Or listen to the speaker in the 
pulpit in our Churches on Sunday. You will hear en- 
couraging words about “becoming a Priest” or “going 
to the Convent,” but rarely will you hear expressed 
the idea of becoming a Religious Lay Brother. We 
seem to have forgotten that there is such a thing,— 
such a state of life for our young men. 


When a young man or a young lady feels a call to 
the Missions, how can it be realized? This question 
is often put by boys and girls in their letters to a 
Missionary in whose work they may be interested. 
Yes, many a boy is willing to go to China or to Africa 
or to the Indies. Many a young man is willing to de- 
vote his life to the salvation of the Indians or Negroes 
of America. For some, the cares and distractions of 
this life soon choke the little vocation plant and it 
withers away. Those that survive and persist in their 
resolve usually seek counsel. But a vocation could be 
lost by an answer like this: “Come down to earth, 
young man. If you want to be a Priest, go to the 
seminary like the rest of the fellows and wait till 
you’ve grown up to decide about the Indians or Ne- 
groes.” To some the call may come quite early in 
life, and to those who seek very specifically to follow 
the life of a Missionary, we would advise that they join 
a Missionary Community of Brothers, Sisters or of 
Priests. While no one is quite sure that he or she may 
be sent to the Missions, for some must remain at the 
motherhouse to conduct its affairs and train recruits 
for the Missions, yet in joining such a Community there 
is a greater likelihood of actually reaching the Mission 
Field. Occasionally it happens that a secular Priest 
with special permission of the Bishop or by his express 
direction, may devote his life or a portion of it to Mis- 
sion work. 





There are other Religious Communities who have 
taken up Mission work rather as a sideline. After 
the needs of the Home Community have been provided 
for, there may be certain individuals in the Community 
who can be spared for Mission work. Again there may 
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be certain members of such a Community who by tem- 
perament, talent or physical health are less qualified 
for community life at home. These are more readily 
spared for Missionary work. However, it would be a 
mistaken idea to conclude that the Missions represent 
a field of endeavor where only the odds and ends of a 
Religious Community will find room for employment. On 
the contrary, our Missions require the best that the 
Church has,—the best in talent, the best in religious 
spirit, together with a fair degree of physical health. 
It would be a mistake to say: “Father, Brother, or 
Sister So-and-So are the easiest ones for us to spare. 
Let us send them to the Missions.” Likewise, we some- 
times (not very often) hear the remark: “Why on 
earth do they waste a man of such talents on the Mis- 
sions?” This denotes gross ignorance of Mission con- 
ditions and of the varied demands made on the Mis- 
sionary. There are parochially-minded people who can 
view with pride, and place a value only on such institu- 
tions of the Church as a University, College, Catholic 
High School for boys and girls, a well established Par- 
ish of a thousand souls, or certain other very attractive 
religious works in our centers of civilization. These 
often loom up big in the minds of people whose thought 
and experience does not travel farther. Such works 
are usually self-supporting, and the undesirable element 
of charity or struggle for existence is not there. That 
appeals to people. It is the human viewpoint. We all 
like to be independent and comfortable. Yes, we easily 
forget, in our parochial way of thinking, that without a 
Jogues and men of the caliber of his companions, with- 
out a DeSmet, a Sorin, a Martin Marty, a Francis 
Xavier, a Boniface and a Patrick, the Mission Fields 
of the Church might still to this day have remained 
the Church’s briar patch. Many now flourishing par- 
ishes would never have been born. There is no quicker 
way of hampering and even wrecking the Mission enter- 
prises of the Church than by adopting a narrow view 
that will permit only a second-rate personnel “to be 
spared” to the Missions. Indeed, we again repeat, 
our Missions, to succeed, require the finest in talent, in 
piety, and in practical ability. 

Accordingly we find these requirements of a Mis- 
sionary Vocation: In the Priest,—zeal for souls, edu- 
cation, tact, personality, a deep understanding of hu- 
man nature, together with patience, humility and per- 
severance. These marks will insure the necessary 
flexibility of mind to enable the Missionary to adapt 
himself to varied emergencies. 


The task, indeed, is hard and the demands are great. 
Perhaps this is why there are so few Missionaries. And 
yet no aspirant who feels within himself the Divine urge 
should grow discouraged. God’s grace can supply what 
the individual is only too conscious of being without. 
Fatherly guidance by one of Christ’s earthly represen- 
tatives, and divine guidance sought in humble, per- 
sistent prayer will clear the horizon for the unde- 
cided souls. 

“The harvest is great, but the laborers are few. Pray 
ye, therefore, the Lord of the Harvest that He send 
more laborers into His Vineyard.” 
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Emil Knowles 


N SOME ways I don’t blame the city folks for 

preferring the conveniences of the city to what 

they consider the privations of the farm. Neith- 
er do I blame the farmer who prefers the isolation 
of the country to the coveted society of the city. 
There is nothing to be gained by a comparison be- 
tween two widely different systems of growing old, 
each having much to be said in its favor, and equal- 
ly much, perhaps, in its disfavor. 


From my childhood I recall numerous instances in 

which boys from the country were regarded by us 
urban dwellers as inferior, bumpkins as awkward 
and out of fashion as the old one-horse shay. . 
I cannot resist saying here though, that town boys 
have long since adopted the long trousers, the 
checkered suits, and striped socks that gave us 
much merriment when worn by the “Saturday call- 
ers.” 

This attitude of superiority may have created a 
complex in the minds of farmer lads which eventu- 
ally turned their ambitions and aspirations from 
the silo-filling and dairy farming to the less con- 
genial taxi-driving and store-clerking. What a pity! 

If the best things in life were manufactured enter- 
tainment, nervous excitement, worry, danger, taxes, 
and money, then indeed there would be justification 
for the trend to the city. But man is primarily 
blessed with life, a gift beyond calculation, not to 
be squandered on counting cans in a tomato can- 
nery, or screwing nuts on a moving chassis as many 
slaves of our machine age seem to think. Some- 
one has said that man must tread the mill that 
grinds the wheat to make the bread to give him the 
strength to tread the mill. 


Twenty, thirty, forty years in ceaseless counting 
or weighing or screwing—then cast aside like a 
worn-out tool—that is life. No, God forbid! 

Keep ’em down on the farm where they can re- 
member that they are children of God and heirs of 
heaven; there they can marry and build up a 
family, the most venerable institution on earth, the 
well-spring of human life, not producing slaves for 
machines to consume, but producing souls to bloom 
in an atmosphere of virtue and religion. 


It is possible, I realize, to have such a home in 
the midst of a crowded tenement district; it is 
possible to rear a family on the deck of a Chinese 
junk, but in our cities today “the family” as Father 
Howard Bishop so well says, “is folding up and 
going out of business. In these mighty citadels of 
trade, where profit is the first thought of the day 
and the last at night, the home, the one surviving 
stronghold of real security, is fast becoming 
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soul can be provided in the 

rural districts or farming < 
would long since have ceased to be £H 
our first national industry. Older by 

far than any other occupation, it has de- 
veloped from the simpler tilling of the arable 
soil to a scientific claiming of almost any soil 


and a rotation of crops based on laboratory research 
of a very intricate nature. 


Agriculture once was the only hope of backward 
youths whose education was stunted at the fourth 
grade level. City shysters solved their problems 
for them to the disadvantage of the farmers. But 
not any more. Farmers, too, now prepare in the 
halls of our universities for their positions in the 
social structure and with a wide, and efficient 
knowledge of chemistry, biology, and other sciences, 
go forth to their humble estates, filled with whole- 
some initiative and independence, able to compete 
on the markets, to engage in political issues, to 
build up a respectable occupation which will not 
make them slaves of capital, nor their children the 
pawns of monopolists. 

When one takes discipline as the better part of 
education, i.e., the training to meet and cope with 
the daily trials of life by repeated experiences, 
surely there is no place like the country fer educa- 
tion. Struggling against odds of weather and ele- 
ments may seem a discouraging process to those in 
town who are accustomed to steam heat and hot 
baths, but the contest is more interesting than the 
shadow-boxing and athletic competition invented to 
take its place in the city. After facing ten or 
fifteen successive droughts, locust plagues, floods, 
or dust storms the farmer can calmly meet any 
situation. He is thoroughly disciplined; he is well 
educated. Ingenuity and forced economy compel 
him to teach his children the most inexpensive way 
to live and play and work, giving them some of the 
joy that an artist experiences when he creates. 


I have not touched at all on the intimate ties that 
bind the farmer to his neighbor in mutual in- 
surance pacts, bringing to the fore the best that is 
in man as a social being, often lost in the city. 

Educational, recreational, religious life—all are 
possible on the farm in a degree rarely enjoyed in 
the cities, and if one sees the present-day jitter- 
bugs of the highly modernized city families, how 
can one but advise: “Keep ’em down on the farm”? 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


with 


Don Shaughnessy and 


Are We to Renew Relations? 


HE APPOINTMENT of Jo- 

seph P. Kennedy, United States 

ambassador to Great Britain, 
as personal representative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the coronation of 
Pope Pius XII not only established a 
noteworthy precedent, but also set 
in motion the rumor that diplomatic 
relations between the United States 
and the Vatican were to be renewed. 
This has been a rather persistent 
rumor in the past few years and 
especially in recent months. Every 
so often new impetus is given to 
keep the story alive. Only last No- 
vember when Cardinal Mundelein 
paid his visit to Pope Pius XI, to 
report on the National Eucharistic 
Congress, he received such unusual 
military and diplomatic honors from 
United States representatives in 
Italy that many were led to believe 
that he was negotiating for relations 
at that time. In view of the fact 
that this conjecture has neither beeu 
denied nor affirmed it may be con- 
sidered an open question. 


On the part of the Vatican there 
have been several events which would 
lead one to believe that they are 
working to cultivate a feeling of 
friendship between the two powers. 
Even as Cardinal the Holy Father 
evidenced a keen interest in things 
American, but since his election he 
has been more than gracious to the 
American People. In fact they were 
among the first to receive his bless- 
ing from the Chair of Peter. All 
the signs seem to point to the belief 
that we are moving towards a close 
relationship of mutual sympathy 
with the Papal government. 


This is a union which is devoutly 
to be wished. It will not only mean 
a great mutual assistance to the 
parties of the agreement, but also a 
tremendous force for peace in the 
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troubled world today, a force which 
is the crying need of our entire 
civilization. The Vatican, watched 
over by the successors of St. Peter, 
has ever been an all important factor 
in the peace and well-being of the 
entire Christian world. In long suc- 
cession the Vicars of Christ have 
cried out, “peace, peace!” They have 
ever led the vanguard out of the 
darkness into the light of reason, 
peace and happiness. 


* * * 


It is fitting, therefore, that the 
United States once again bring into 
the life stream of its diplomatic re- 
lations this leaven of peace and 
tranquillity and, in our sincere 
effort to bring peace and harmony 
into a troubled world, make use of 
the greatest force for peace the 
world has ever known. There is no 
other answer. We need go back no 
further than those years which im- 
mediately followed the World War. 
It is no secret that if the world had 
listened to Benedict XV there would 
have been no Hitler, nor would we 
be living in the fear that we will 
have to go through the horrible mess 
again. 


There was a time when such dip- 
lomatic relations were impossible, 
but the Lateran Treaty has changed 
all that. Since 1929, when Pope 
Pius XI settled the “Roman Ques- 
tion” and the Holy Father was again 
established as a temporal authority, 
the Holy See has enjoyed the prin- 
cipal rights and prerogatives of a 
sovereign state. There have been 
fully accredited ambassadors and 
ministers at Rome _ representing 
their respective countries at the 
Court of the Vatican. Practically 
all the principal nations have been 
represented, the United States being 
the one notable exception. 
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In fact there are few, even in the 
government circles, that have a 
knowledge of the fact that the 
United States once had a fully ac- 
credited representative at the Papal 
Court. The United States was repre- 
sented by Consul, in the city of 
Rome, for some seventy-two years, 
1797 to 1870, in which time there 
served nine Consuls. 


* * *” 


In 1848, at the advice of President 
Polk, Congress appropriated money 
for the outfit and salary of a chargé 
d’ affaires thus raising the status of 
the American representation to the 
level of diplomatic relations. Shortly 
after this, in 1854, the post was ele- 
vated to the dignity of a Minister 
Resident. Full diplomatic relations 
with the Papal States were main- 
tained until 1868, when, due to a mis- 
understanding, Congress failed to 
appropriate the sum necessary for 
the continuance of the Legation in 
the Papal territory. 


It is just this misunderstanding 
that should give added incentive to 
the American government to renew 
relations with the Vatican. The 
manner in which certain members of 
the Congress conducted themselves 
in this instance reflects little credit 
upon that august body. They not 
only acted on insufficient evidence, 
but denied a hearing to those who 
had the facts of the case in hand. 
It was certainly an unbecoming man- 
ner in which to break off relations 
with a friendly country. But despite 
the seventy-two intervening years it 
is not too late to correct the mistakes 
of a hasty Congress. Nothing could 
be more pleasing to America’s 
20,000,000 Catholics, and all those 
who value the tremendous influence 
for good which emanates from the 
See of Peter. 
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Communists Can’t Commit Atrocities 


‘THERE is a point that ought to 

be made before the echoes of the 
happily ended Spanish war die away 
altogether. During the war charges 
were flung around wholesale accus- 
ing one side, then the other of bru- 
tality, outrages, atrocities and all 
the rest of it. We think that it has 
been pretty well established by this 
time that nine-tenths of the wild 
Franco bombing yarns originated in 
editorial offices both here and abroad. 
The extent of the Communistic out- 
rages, especially in the first part of 
the war, is gradually becoming 
authentic history. 

At any rate we have no access to 
first-hand sources of information, 
and for the moment we are not in- 
terested in determining the strict 
facts in the case. What we want to 
examine is the simple observation 
that each side accused the other of 
committing atrocities. That is a 
very strange thing for two reasons. 

First, Communists can’t commit 
atrocities, so there is really no use 
in making the accusation. Second, 
since Communism derives from first 
principles which make it impossible 
for there to be such a thing as an 
atrocity, it is positively silly for 
Communists to accuse their enemies 
of committing one. 

* * * 


It is all a matter of common gar- 
den-variety reasoning. An atrocity 
(for example, slaughtering helpless 
women and children) is just that be- 
cause it is an outrageous and inex- 
cusable violation of the law of God 
and of the natural law which is a 
participation of the law of God in a 
rational creature. 

But suppose you begin by saying 
that there is no God and consequent- 
ly no law of God; no natural law 
other than that of economic, animal 
existence. In a word, suppose that 
you are a Communist or any other 
kind of atheistic materialist. How 
can you talk about atrocities? 

Or suppose you are not a Commu- 
nist yourself, but you think it is all 
right for a man to be a Communist 
if he wants to be; it is his own 
business. What reason would you 
have to complain if he should amuse 
himself or advance his cause by 
shooting down a few thousand 
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women and children in the course of 
the afternoon? A person has just 
exactly as much right to act in ac- 
cordance with the principles which 
he holds as he has to hold those prin- 
ciples in the first place. You can’t 
logically grant him the latter and 
deny the former. 
* * a 

To get back to Spain, when you 
have established the fact that the 
“Loyalists” were motivated and di- 
rected by the Communistic philoso- 
phy you have stated the whole case. 
Whatever brutalities and outrages 
they may have committed were fully 
in accord with that philosophy; they 
add nothing important to the indict- 
ment against Communism; they are 
simply by way of a concrete con- 
firmation. The entire issue is settled 
once you have gotten beyond the 
stage of passing judgment on their 
first principles. 

Finally, as we have indicated, for 
Communists or their sympathizers to 
protest against the manner in which 
an opponent might carry on a war 
is a rank self-contradiction. You 
can’t criticize a man because he puts 
into practice your own principles 
and philosophy. You should rather 
feel flattered. 

That, of course, in no way justi- 
fies the violation of any laws of 
morality by those who are carrying 
on a conflict against Communism. 
It does, however, very vividly dis- 
close the insincerity and absurdity 
of the Communistic position, and the 
fact that those broadminded people 
who profess they are willing to 
tolerate Communistic propaganda 
have no adequate grasp of the 
essential nature of the things they 
are willing to tolerate. 


The Game 


‘THE PROBLEM of monopolies 

has long been a moot question and 
few enterprises seem to be free from 
its tenacious grasp. Not even base- 
ball! There are some wo maintain 
that it is one of the greatest evils 
the game must fight today. They 
say, and not without reason, that 
unless something is done to restrict 
the control of young talent exercised 
by some clubs that baseball will soon 
go begging in some of our major 
league cities. 
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Larry MacPhail discloses the fact 
that of the sixteen-hundred potential 
“big-leaguers” in the minors today 
about one-thousand of them are the 
property of two balls clubs, the 
Yanks and the Cards. Now it does 
not take higher mathematics to dis- 
cover what that leaves the other 
fourteen clubs. Mighty little! He 
says further that, under the present 
set-up, there are about six teams 
that are doomed to the second divi- 
sion for the next ten years, and that 
over the same period about three 
teams will dominate the play in both 
leagues. 

* * * 

Evidently this is an unhealthy 
condition and, if baseball wishes to 
survive, something must be done. 
Everyone seems to have a remedy, 
and not a few are willing to explain 
them. The whole issue boils down 
to something like this; change the 
draft rule making it permissible to 
draft two or more players from one 
minor league club instead of the 
customary one, and also make a rule 
governing the number of minor 
league teams a club can own. 

This last panacea is the brain- 
child of Clark Griffith. He holds 
that if each major league club was 
limited to one AA team the danger 
of cornering the “baseball ivory” 
would be lessened. This theory has 
its points, but in as much as it only . 
affects the Yanks and the Cards it 
doesn’t seem to be a complete 
answer. There is also the question 
of property rights to be considered, 
the amount of money tied up in a 
AA team cannot be laughed off. All 
in all it looks as though we must go 
elsewhere for our answer. 


* * . 


MacPhail seems to think that 
night-baseball is the answer to the 
problem. He says that this avenue 
is open to all and cannot bring 
serious protest from any of the 
owners. The two cities who have 
tried the ‘nocturnal game’ have found 
it extremely successful. This, he 
says, will give the weaker clubs the 
capital with which to deal on a par 
with the wealthier interests. With 
the American League giving it a try 
this year it will be interesting to 
watch the effects it will have in the 
Junior Circuit. 
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AN IMPORTANT DUTY 


Jane A. Dargan, B.S., M.A., LL.D. 


O TEACH is to guide, to direct, to conduct; what 
T tremendous power the words imply. The greater 

the power and authority, the greater the respon- 
sibility is an axiom for serious consideration of those 
who have entered the teaching profession. 

Education today has assumed a mass aspect very 
similar to that to be found in the industrial world. En- 
rollment in the high schools has grown so rapidly that 
over 70.4 per cent of the youth of high school age is 
now enrolled in high school. Changes have been neces- 
sary in the school curricula to care for the varying 
types of pupils brought into the schools by the increase 
in school population and the dearth of employment. 

The high school in particular should be concerned 
with this situation, for the adolescent period is the age 
when youth sets up its ideals, tries to formulate its 
ideas and express itself. Then, if ever, is a safe and 
sane philosophy of life needed to work out the destinies 
of these human beings. Schools have recently awakened 
to the pressing necessity of the establishment of ade- 
quate personnel service, and guidance programs have 
been introdu<cd in many school systems, in which prin- 
cipals, counselors, teachers, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and re- 
search scholars are now devot- 
ing much time and energy. The 
guidance teacher or counselor, 
however, cannot do it alone 
and should not be asked to as- 
sume such responsibility. 

In the elementary school, 
children spend about five hours 
a day with one teacher; in the 
Junior and Senior high schools 
from forty to fifty minutes are 
spent with each teacher. The 
Senior high school has a definite 
responsibility for the vocational 
education of its pupils, and when 
I use the words vocational edu- 
cation here I include the college 
preparatory pupils as well as 
those pupils planning to enter 
the business and _ industrial 
world immediately after high 
school. The administrator—the 
counselor—has only casual con- 
tacts with the mass of the stu- 
dents, but every one in the edu- 
cational system has a guidance 
responsibility toward his pupils. 
The school may formulate the 
policy of guidance but most of 
the effective work is done by 
the classroom teachers. The 





teacher-pupil relationship is a most vital factor in guid- 
ance for more time is spent under the teacher’s in- 
fluence than with counselors and administrators. The 
pupil contact with teacher is close and enables teachers 
to gain greater knowledge of pupils as a foundation to 
intelligent direction and guidance. Educators admit 
that the training of pupils is more important than the 
teaching of subject matter. It is the ultimate duty of 
teachers to awaken, arouse, and develop the sublime 
faculties with which God has endowed His children and 
to see that such faculties and talents return a hundred- 
fold to the God from Whom they emanated. The mate- 
rialistic purpose of the teacher is to help the pupils to 
become the most useful, dependable, and intelligent citi- 
zens possible with the mental and physical endowments 
and limitations they have. The teacher’s knowledge of 
psychology and pedagogy should enable her to create an 
atmosphere of friendly understanding and whole-heart- 
ed cooperation between teacher and pupil to be used 
in the interest of the pupil. Every teacher should aim 
to send each pupil out to meet life in terms of his own 
best self by helping him to formulate his interests, de- 
sires, and ambitions. It is part 
of character education to en- 
courage the best in the child and 
no one has a better opportunity 
to discover good qualities than 
the teacher of the child. Her 
knowledge of psychology should 
also help her to discover inhibi- 
tions and fears, to bring them 
to the surface for discussion, to 
establish sympathetic and con- 
fidential relations with pupils. 
All human hearts have sor- 
rows and burdens. Some have 
no one to share them. We can 
often be the heartsease for the 
urge for sympathy and under- 
standing that exists in every 
heart. The teacher can put the 
tools of learning in the pupils’ 
hands, power into their minds, 
and spirit into their souls; she 
can reveal trends in interests, 
in aptitudes, in ambition which 
necessitate differentiation in the 
program of studies. When she 
discovers latent talents or spe- 
cial aptitudes the teacher can 
stimulate the pupil to make use 
of all the agencies available to 
promote his success in his 
chosen vocation. She is in a 
position to recognize, develop 
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and capitalize individual capacities. She can reveal 
to the pupil higher types of activity which appeal to 
him and for which he has ability and she can make 
these activities both desired and possibile. 

But a knowledge of the past scholastic achievement 
of the pupil and of his present skills and aptitudes 
must be studied in the light of his health history and 
status and home and community environment. 

Clarence is a senior in high school and was 
elected to the Honor Society. In a conversation he 
revealed that he loved books, enjoyed the preparation 
of school assignments, and was particularly interested 
in languages. His father was a cook in a small lunch- 
eonette and could not afford to send the boy away to 
college. The work the boy most desired to do was to 
teach languages. In physique he was tall and frail 
and while his health record indicated no serious illness 
or health handicap, it was evident that his life work 
should not be a physical tax on his strength. His 
scholarship, his physical and mental make-up, his in- 
terests suggested that he had great potentialities for 
success in the teaching of languages. A college in town 
awarded him a scholarship so that the boy living at 
home was able to secure a college education and prepare 
to fulfill his ambition to teach languages. 

Another boy of Italian parentage and son of a barber 
gave promise of excellent scholarship. Anthony was a 
very shy and serious lad who from childhood had want- 
ed to be a doctor specializing in the care of children. 
He was encouraged to major in sciences and Latin in 
preparation for pre-medical work. The personal in- 
terest of a teacher was responsible for the boy’s win- 
ning a scholarship and moving further toward his aim 
in life. The above cases are cited to show that despite 
illiterate foreign parentage it was possible for two 
young men to become outstanding in their school be- 
cause a teacher found the spark of ambition and ren- 
dered understanding assistance. 

Young Joe made a marvelous scholastic record in his 
first year in high school. He was advised to take the 
college course. Joe was an altar boy, although he had 
not attended a parochial school. He showed evidence 
of being very religious, very devout. In a friendly in- 
terview it appeared that he wanted to be a priest but 
that financial conditions would make that impossible; 
so he planned to secure a high school education and 
get a job. Joe was encouraged to continue his excellent 
work—he ranked first in a class of approximately five 
hundred pupils. At the end of his second year the boy 
was adopted by the Bishop of his diocese through the 
intercession of a teacher and today he is leading his 
class at the seminary. Fearing the loss of his vocation 
if he remained two more years in a public city high 
school the teacher had recommended the transfer at the 
close of the second year. 

Destinies hinge on such simple matters as the fol- 
lowing story shows. Sixteen years ago a teacher, in 
passing down the aisle during a study period, paused to 
speak to a boy and asked him if he ever prayed for a 
vocation. After that year in school the paths of the 
boy and his teacher diverged and last June the teacher 
was amazed and delighted to receive an invitation to 
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attend the Frst Mass of the newly-ordained priest. 
After three years in high school the boy went to work 
in an office but he could not forget the casual thought 
imprinted in his mind by the comment of that teacher. 
He gave up the office position and entered a preparatory 
school. Today, a priest of God, he teaches in one of 
the most famous Catholic Universities. How happy 
and gratified is the teacher whose personal interest 
awakened that dormant vocation. 

Knowledge of emotional tendencies and reactions of 
pupils should be of value to the teacher in vocational 
and educational guidance. The high strung girl or- 
dinarily should be advised not to enter nursing or teach- 
ing. Perhaps the sedentary routine in an office might 
irritate her condition. Her interests could be directed 
to occupations that would use up her nervous energy 
and provide an outlet that would lead to a happy emo- 
tional life for her. If a person is nervous and likes a 
variety of tasks to prevent monotony he is not apt to 
be successful as a mechanical worker. On the other 
hand, the pupil of phlegmatic, slow, deliberate actions 
would be inclined to prefer routine work. Many a pupil 
who is poor in academic scholarship excels in manual 
or mechanical work. 

Teachers can direct the pupils to the highest levels 
that they are capable of attaining. Professor Fretwell 
of Columbia University used to illustrate the discover- 
ing and fostering of individual talents by the following 
anecdote—“Out in Missouri when I was a boy, a neigh- 
bor of our family had a three-year-old chestnut sorrel 
colt. This colt by breeding and by action in the pasture 
showed the possibility of making a real five-gaited 
saddle horse. As a result, instead of sending this colt 
with the other three-year-olds to plough in the fields, 
this neighbor sent him to Mexico, Missouri, to the best 
of all saddle horse trainers with the result that our 
neighbor had a champion saddle horse. He put the colt 
to practising under expert leadership what he was 
capable of becoming.” The neighbor studied his horses 
and noting individual differences was guided by them in 
the development of his colt to his highest potentialities. 

Every child has individual tendencies, latent powers, 
potentialities which appear and develop in favorable 
environment. There is no greater joy than watching 
and aiding the growth of human flowers. There is 
great satisfaction in reaching the inner self of a pupil, 
gaining the love and confidence so that you know the 
secret thoughts and ambitions of each and through a 
sympathetic understanding of their joys and problems 
call forth the most desirable responses. The richer the 
teacher’s own academic training and cultural back- 
ground the better equipped she will be to help her 
pupils to determine their vocations. Mutual confidence 
and respect will enable the teacher to give invaluable 
assistance. The teacher who betrays the confidence 
and trust of those who seek her advice and confide in 
her will lose her power for good. The one who wins 
a reputation for never betraying confidence will have 
the esteem and admiration of her students, the approval 
of her own conscience, and that deeper, inner satisfac- 
tion that comes with the realization that she has contri- 
buted to the success of some of God’s creatures. 
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THE BETTER PART 






Sister M. Dolorosa 


ENTURIES ago it seems some of the philoso- 

phers had nothing else to think about or no 

other problems to tax their dialectical bent 
than purely abstract questions as to the possibility 
of bilocation or the number of angels that occupy 
a point in space. One of the most curious questions 
they discussed was the reaction of a hungry 
mule that found itself between two bales of hay 
of the same quality and quantity and both the same 
distance away. They concluded that the animal 
would necessarily starve to death. Since it enjoyed 
no freedom of the will, it could make no choice; the 
two forces drawing in opposite directions were 
equalized, and hence the helpless animal was 
doomed. 

This is not an altogether inappropriate simile to 
describe what takes place in the hearts of very 
many young ladies as they try earnestly to settle 
once and for all the choice of a state 
of life. The world on the one hand 
holds out tempting interests and 
flattering offers; the religious 
life, on the other, suggests a hun- 
dredfold here and eternal life in 
the next world. Standing between 
the two forces, there is danger of 
real starvation. The chances are 
that such perplexed girls would find 
peace and happiness in the convent 
if they could ever bring themselves 
to make the choice. 

With our eternal destiny in mind 
—the purpose of the creation of 
man, viz., to know, love, and serve God—it is hard 
to understand what makes this choice such a hard 
one. For truly convent life offers the most sublime 
way to follow Christ. 

But right her I must make an admission. 

I sometimes wonder if my sisters in the world 
do not feel offended at seeing the convent life ex- 
tolled to the skies, while their hard and monotonous 
lives are belittled as “worldly.” Certainly not every 
woman is a creature of sin. I can see Rose and 
Agnes and Clara as they gather round the table for 
their evening meal, Rose tired almost to exhaustion 
from carrying her heavy suitcase full of soaps and 
powders from door to door, making a sale at about 
every fourth call; Agnes nursing a bad cold con- 
tracted in the garden while hoeing and planting 
the early vegetables; Clara leading the prayers 
and then serving the frugal meal. 

I admit I get qualms sometimes as we sisters 
file silently into the refectory to be served not ex- 
pensive dishes, but sufficient and tasty food pre- 
pared by talented cook sisters while the rest of us 
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were leisurely going the way of the cross in the 
chapel or sat painting holy cards in a comfortably 
furnished studio. 

I confess to all this because I do not want Rose or 
Agnes of Clara to think that I imagine for one 
moment I am any better than they are. I do not 
work as hard, I have no worries about sales, about 
gardens, about cooking—and I enjoy the fruits of 
it all. And as I do, I wonder sometimes why God 
has been so lavish to me. To my sisters at home 
I want to say that their souls may rise to extra- 
ordinary heights of sanctity even as they climb 


the unwelcoming doorsteps to sell their wares. And 
still I think I have the better part. 
But then comes the old warning: “To whom 


much has been given, of him much shall be re- 
quired.” Again I look back at my sisters at home. 
They were not called as I was. Yet they are the 
first to arrive at the little church 
each morning; hardly a week 
passes that Clara doesn’t bake a 
cake for some church picnic or 
some dear old lady in the neighbor- 
hood; they aren’t rich, but no 
beggar ever leaves their door with- 
out a coin and a “God bless you.” 
Even the children like to play on 
their street and skate on their walk 
because they know they are wel- 
come. Meanwhile I am spared the 
importuning of beggars; no church 
solicitors disturb my recollection, 
and even the childish play of waifs 
does not violate the hallowed sanctum of the cloister. 

And as my thoughts wander I begin to fear. 
Just where does all this excellence of religious life 
come in? Those may be right anyway who say we 
live a useless life pent up in cells, spared the drud- 
gery of family cares and supported by the alms of 
charitable “worldings.” 

Perhaps I can put my mind best to ease by recall- 
ing something that happened this morning. This 
was an unusual day in several ways and I can see 
now why these things had to turn up. For several 
weeks I have been planning on this day to catch up 
on some badly neglected work. A thesis for sum- 
mer school shouts for attention; there are books 
by the dozens to be catalogued in the library—one 
of my duties—and I had promised one of the novices 
to help her with her French today. 

Then there came the little pink slip from the 
Reverend Mother asking me to write this article if 
I could find the time to do so. Of course I could. 
The thesis is not due till June; the library can 
wait a few days, and Sister Verecundia can always 
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get someone to help her with her French. But I 
really don’t like to write, and I dread the thought 
of having anyene read what I might say. I open my 
copy of the Rule and am gently but firmly remind- 
ed that I have entered on a war against self-will 
with obedience as my weapon. 

And Rose, you can stay at home if it rains, can’t 
you? Agnes, you can plant carrots or radishes 
according to your liking, but I have no choice in the 
matter. My superior has spoken—that is God’s will 
for me. 

Some spiritual writer has encouragingly written 
that this life is like a grave (not very cheerful, 
that) in which, dead to sin, we are buried from the 
world. But (and I am writing on Easter Monday) 
I find that if it is a grave, it is like the grave of 
Jesus, it holds its victim just a little while and then 
ushers it into eternal glory. 

I have read somewhere that a religious rule is a 
chain or a bridle, but like the bridle of a spirited 
horse that keeps the animal from harming itself 
and others through some frenzied leap, qualifies it 
to use its strength and swiftness to the best ad- 
vantage, the rule keeps our inordinate passions in 
check and helps us to use our strength for the right 
ends. 

A violent stream that is held between two solemn 
shores is a blessing to the country and a beautiful 
thing to behold; whereas the river that runs wild 
over cities and fields is an element of destruction 
and misery. The one expert on salvation says of 
the narrow path upon which there are but few, 
that it leads to salvation, whereas the broad path, 
crowded with thoughtless and frivolous travellers, 
leads to perdition. 

Really there are moments, perhaps I should say 
there are days, when obedience becomes oppressive. 
Five days a week I must teach Latin—and how I 
dislike Latin! Guests are welcome to the convent, 
but they have an uncanny way of arriving at incon- 
venient times, and I am never at ease with guests. 
Is that why I have been chosen to assist the guest 
mistress? Sister Francisca, who plans our menus, 
is fond of fruit. I prefer pastries, but my prefer- 
ences are as good as Mahatma Ghandi’s as far as 
Sister Francisca is concerned. And so I come to 
the conclusion that fighting self-will must be a 
meritorious matter, if suffering makes a thing 
meritorious. 

Then there is the little matter of silence. I love 
silence as do all of the Sisters, but if you ever tried 
to go a whole day without saying anything you 
know what I mean when I say that silence is a 
virtue to acquire which one must die to oneself 
many times. Occasional letters, the rarest visits 
with relatives and friends, hardly compensate for 
days and days of unbroken silence or silence inter- 
rupted only by respectful whispers. 

One gives up many things when entering a con- 
vent. I left a delightful home and affectionate 
family; I left a position as art instructor in the 
city schools; I left a choir that afforded me 
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pleasant hours and an inexpensive collection of 
jewels and trinkets that I could have sacrificed for 
nothing but the love of God. Others left more than 
I did, I know. Many have found less than I have. 
Waiting on the sick, patching old habits, teaching 
backward children is not much to repay one for 
leaving a prospective fortune. 

And yet I hasten to add emphatically that I do 
not know of a single one of my sisters that would 
even consider returning to the old abandoned life. 
We feel that our choice was made because in our 
convent surroundings we could best work out our 
salvation, could best work for our neighbor in 
school-room, orphanage, sick room, and especially 
could best serve the God Who called us. 

If it is hard to abandon self and to follow the 
will of another, it is at least a meritorious hardship, 
done for supernatural motives, whereas Rose and 
Agnes and Clara, who can’t always have their way 
either, must act generally out of natural virtue, 
courtesy, if they want to preserve peace. 


We find in the convent not only a peace the world 
cannot give, for it does not know peace, but also 
an assurance of living close to God and hearing His 
voice daily in our Superior. We find additional 
helps to the practice of interior prayer and high 
virtue, opportunities for penance, stepping stones 
to God, and look forward to a happy death. And 
so to my sisters at home I beg to say that I am no 
better than you; I respect your courage and vir- 
tue, but pardon me, please, I feel I have chosen the 
better part. 

















































Should Women Fill Men’s Shoes? 






Curtis Lansing 


HE WRITER who dares to challenge women’s 

place in business today does so at the risk of 

his life, for if the rolling pin does not de- 
scend accurately upon his bald or baldescent pate, 
it is only because the Mrs. has got out of practice 
while she has been tacking soles onto shoes or 
shingles onto roofs. 


Eleven million well-built athletes, even of the 
female gender, are not to be bowled over with a 
sweep of the pen. After all, it is tantamount to 
taking a bone away from Brendel to ask them to 
give up their jobs. 

Aware of this danger several chivalrous males 
have timidly approached the problem by wishing it 
were not necessary for our gentle sex to be thrust 
into factories, breweries, and cigar stores; others, 
a bit braver (or less tactful) have dared to quote 
the late Holy Father, Pius XI, “Intolerable, and to 
be opposed with all our strength is the abuse where- 
by mothers of families, because of the insufficiency 
of the father’s salary, are forced to engage in gain- 
ful occupations outside the domestic walls... .” 

No one has yet been so foolhardy as to deny that 
some, perhaps many, women are justified in leaving 
their children in a day nursery while they seek to 
feed them and clothe them at the labor of their 
hands. The industrial conditions of our generation 
have forced this upon us and we must accept it. 
But one thing too many of us forget. Not every- 
thing that circumstances force upon us is right. 
That false principle has been used as a screen for 
birth-control, euthanasia, and suicide. Conditions 
may force me te shoot my assailant in self-defense, 
to cut off my arm to save my life, or to drink poison 
as an anti-dote to the bite of a spider. But it is 
still wrong to kill, to mutilate, to take poison when 
those circumstances are not present. 


The trouble seems to be blaming the women for 
doing what they are obliged by circumstances to do, 
instead of attacking the circumstances themselves. 
Given an ideal home, a reasonably decent salary for 
the husband, only an unnatural mother would want 
to leave her fireside to wrap cigarettes or operate 
a barber shop. The few exceptions would be girls 
and women who want to spend exorbitant sums on 
perfumes and cosmetics and can do so only as wage- 
earners. 

That it costs more to run a home today than for- 
merly no one can deny. Formerly silk stockings, 
silk lingerie, and weekly hair-dressings were not 
thought necessary. Formerly one could walk to 
church, to market, to a friend’s house; now, despite 
loose and airy garments, despite low shoes and 
basketball training, one must hire a taxi for such 
trips. These “necessities” have created a need for 
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higher earning power. One man cannot earn it 
alone and the result is the wife and daughters 
must also engage in work. The jobs they accept, if 
distributed to men, might appreciably cut down the 
list of unemployed men, making it unnecessary for 
other women, wives of those men, to go into such 
work. 

To this humble writer, who concedes cheerfully 
that women’s place in the classroom, in the hospital 
wards, and in some other occupations can never be 
as successfully filled by men, the partial need for 
work on the part of widowed mothers and orphaned 
daughters has been made an excuse for any girl to 
go into the stores, shops, and factories, to the detri- 
ment, often, of her own character and health, to say 
nothing of the injustice done to the unemployed 
men and boys in destroying their morale and self- 
respect. 

The not uncommon plea that due to efficient 
machinery there isn’t enough work anymore at home 
to keep the housewife busy is of all the excuses the 
flimsiest and least deserving of attention. No, I 
haven’t kept house, but I have seen homes and the 
product of homes where there wasn’t sufficient work 
for the mother. So have you—and you know the 
answer to that one. 


In considering the young lady now in high school 
studying stenography, typing, bookkeeping, and 
commerce, I am tempted to say: “Do you approve 
of your brothers taking courses in cooking, home- 
making, hemstitching, or child psychology?” And 
yet, if you coming mothers and wives insist on 
having the jobs, your husbands and brothers will be 
forced to abandon their time-honored role of bread- 
winner, and of necessity will be drafted into making 
beds and wheeling babies around the block. 

This is not the place to be specific. It is sufficient 
here to put a thought into the minds of young ladies 
that God intended them to be mothers and wives. 
They should take such courses, develop such hob- 
bies as will make them good mothers and wives. 
Music, painting, writing are not at all incompatible 
with the role of mother, but unless food and shelter 
depend upon it, and aged parents or fatherless chil- 
dren need it, it would be better if they would not 
aspire to a lucrative post at the bank window or at 
a factory bench. That may be all right for atheistic 
Russia, where families have no standing, where free 
love is encouraged, and where souls for whom 
Christ paid the inestimable price are left to perish 
like so many unnoticed weeds. But Christians know 
the value of a soul and will gladly forego the extra 
pay check to give that soul the care and cultivation 
it needs to make it bloom for heaven. Girls, give 
us good Catholic homes! 
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Shine Still on Their Shingles 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


VEN if it is only a mild case of the measles, 
E it’s best to have the old Doe instead of his 
son. Experience is the thing that counts! 

Where shall the new M.D. get his experience? 
Well, frankly, that’s his own problem; not that 
of the public at large. 

And the same for the young whipper- 
snappers just out of law school! And the 
unseasoned architects and the beardless 
professors, and even the newly or- 
dained priests! Academic training 
and classroom theory are essential 
for ultimate success, but public 
opinion prefers that these be- 


come tempered and strength- ened 
by actual doing, before it will 
sponsor, in any confi- dence, 
the just risen genera- tion. 
Strange it is, that a world 
which grants the right and need 


orientation and 
to every profes- 
willing to concede 


for a period of 
experimentation 
sion, is un- 


that to the man of letters. 
Within the past several 

months articles have appeared in 

our leading Catholic magazines, 


bemoaning the dearth of 
young Catholic writers. Some- 
how or somewhere Catholic 
‘ America has lost capable thinkers 
of the present age who now 
should not only be offering a 
virile declaration of faith but 
also issuing a formidable chal- 
lenge to those who dare affront it. Those who give 
forth this wail proceed to praise the old standbys and 
to rebuke those who should be assuming the burden 
for a condition of inertia slightly augmented by non- 
existence. 


There is an answer for those who mourn the lost 
new writers of Mother Church. 


The answer is simply that the situation is neither 
unique, nor unparalleled in the history, not only of 
writing, but of any other art, science, or business. 
Youth will be served, but first it must take its turn at 
serving. There is a competent corps of young Catholic 
writers, and rather than being the wasters of talent, as 
some would have us believe, they are producing logical, 
capable thoughts, under circumstances, peculiar to the 
conditions of this era, but by no means different from 
those their predecessors of the pen have known in by- 
gone years. That their names are not being signed to 
literary gems in current periodicals, nor their books 
























the subjects of glowing reviews by the critics, 
may be attributed to a number of causes. 

If writing may be termed a profession, it 
is certainly an intangible one. Those who 
enter it do so without any assurance of suc- 
cess or even survival. The passing of a state 

bar examination gives a man the right to hang 
out his shingle as a lawyer: his medical brother 
wins that privilege by virtue of his diploma cum or 
without laude. But the writer! He must prove him- 
self by achievement. He will be recognized as a writer, 
only after recognition has come. Truly a vicious circle, 
yet as truly, an existing one! Skilled though any man 
may be at putting phrases on paper, he cannot declare 
himself a writer. He can’t get a job at literature. 


The average young man or woman, recently graduat- 
ed from college, is faced by the prosaic yet pressing 
task of earning a living. And even if proverbial gar- 
rets were available, the rising generation of writers, is 
far too sensible to starve in picturesque poverty, when 
it can win by its background and wits a much more 
comfortable mode of existence. It is teaching, social 
working, secretarying, or engaging in a dozen or so 
other occupations, in the interval before it can find per- 
sonal satisfaction and public approval by virtue of the 
facility of the pen. 


Even where a pay check is combined with a pen task, 
there is a very small chance that the public will become 
aware of a new genius. In journalistic circles, there is 
not the sure and flaming route to success that the 
movies lead us to believe by portrayal of the spectacular 
reporting of a cub that wins laurels and cheers and 
even a girl all by a clever stroke of a pen in a national- 
ly important piece of news. On the contrary, the cub 
may be sent out to get the facts, but an old seasoned 
re-write man gets the by-line. 


Since there is a need to acquit oneself with credit 
in a position that may have nothing at all to do with 
writing, the writer of the new generation is faced with 
a dual problem. It would be wrong to say he is serving 
two masters. For the writer there is nothing in the 
world, or above or beneath it, divorced from his art. 
Every phase of living or doing holds possible material 
that he will eventually utilize—yet, in the meanwhile 
he must make good in some tangible way in order to 
support himself. Those who write are found in every 
walk of life. In the early years of that mode of living, 
an adjustment must first be made to its particular type, 
while the urge to write must in most cases be held in 
abeyance, yet may at the same time be gaining in 
strength and maturity. 

A young school teacher sees stories and articles and 


poems in every row of little faces before her. But she’s 
not yet ready to put them down on paper. 
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Principals are exacting task masters and courses 
of study are definitely routed paths. But given time, 
the school teacher with talent will let the world read 
into the hearts of her pupils and will let it know the 
problems behind the desk. 

Even the young priests and nuns, surrounded and 
steeped in culture as they are, must first become mate- 
rially and emotionally adjusted to their state in life 
before they can give themselves to a muse that may 
be constantly pleading for attention. It is the same 
with a man or woman newly married. How many of 
our Catholic writers are mothers at the head of teeming 
households! But they had first to become used to the 
making of a home, and perhaps they had to await the 
arrival of children before they were distant enough 
from the wonder and awe of their new roles in a drama 
based on the miracle of life itself, to gain enough per- 
spective to offer these experiences through the medium 
of words. 

When writing actively begins it is a slow and 
agonizing process. Rejection slips are cruel things and 
postage is expensive. Like any other salesman the 
writer must first find the place to peddle his wares. 
The young writers are finding markets, but not in the 
type of magazines that have so flagrantly flayed these 
very writers for not existing. The large, established 
magazines will have none of the new names! Of course, 
the editors will vigorously deny this and will point to 
So-and-so, who first appeared in their particular publi- 
cations. True, but So-and-so is an isolated case and is 
not representative of the legion of his brothers and 
sisters who have chewed their pencils and finger nails 
and wondered what under heaven’s name the editors 
did want, as seemingly acceptable manuscript after 
manuscript came wending home like wilted pigeons. 
And well did the novice writer know, without conceit or 
pride, that his thoughts were as clearly expressed and 
were often fresher and more pertinently given than the 
old stereotyped messages we were reading under estab- 
lished names that seemed not only to have a corner 
on the literary market but to have cornered the aspi- 
rant to a share in that market as well. What editor 
glancing through his mail would forego a Belloc, a Rep- 
plier, or a Maynard for some name that rings no bell of 
recognition and will win no circulation for the maga- 
zine? Why take a chance, when known brands carry a 
money back guarantee? 

But the new writers learn and so do the obscure 
editors, and both profit in the learning. There is a 
market for good writing, even that done by a young 
hand. There are many small Catholic magazines, with 
meager finances at their disposal, but with learned, 
capable men at the helm, who look to see what is in 
their mail, and not who sends it. 

Between the unimposing covers of these obscure 
magazines important things are happening. Appren- 
ticeship is being served, and master craftsmen are cer- 
tain to emerge. While these publications are not 
known to the Catholic reading public as a whole, each 
one has a certain specialized following, a following 
based on a devotion, scope of Catholic work or basis of 
nationality or locality. And too frequently for chance 
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or accident, reprints of “the golden Chain of Catholic 
Thought” in the Catholic Digest, are accredited not to 
the better known periodicals, but to these smaller, less 
pretentious and less circulated ones. 

It is no condemnation of the editor of the large maga- 
zine that he does not give the personal answer to the 
would-be contributor that his less known colleague does. 
First of all, as stated before, he has the cream of the 
literary crop, his for the taking. When he is sure, why 
should he venture? The editor of the small magazine 
is often hard pressed for presentable material that is 
not over-scented with pietistic phrasing and hackneyed 
ideas. He is like the housewife on a limited budget. 
It is imperative that he do his own shopping, and come 
to recognize value and quality when he sees it. And 
once discerning these, it is to his advantage to go back 
to the same source for more of the same. So he finds 
time to send the letter of encouragement instead of the 
cold rejection slip; he offers suggestions and indicates 
possibility of acceptance if revisions are made. If he 
must reject, he does so with regrets and reasons that 
are not the familiar meaningless “rejection implies 
no lack of merit in manuscript”—which has come to 
mean “No” and no more or less than “no.” 

New writers are serving apprenticeship in other ways 
that are keeping them obscure for obvious reasons. 
There are many fields of Catholic action, where those 
who are carrying the literary burden are identified with 
the cause rather than as individuals. In the Catholic 
Drama groups that are achieving such spectacular suc- 
cesses, there are various phases of writing being done, 
yet little recognition for those from whose pens it 
comes. The plays, skits, publicity are contributing, 
surely, to the success of the movement, and those who 
are supplying them are creating Catholic literature. 
Surely they will continue to do so, with more personal 
applause in the future. 

Much of the writing in parish and diocesan papers 
is done by the lover of words, fresh out of school, who 
welcomes this outlet for the avocation he loves, which 
could easily merge into a vocation. Unsigned publicity 
work is often that of a young person who finds suffi- 
cient joy in seeing his sentences in print, not to demand 
also his by-line. 

To say that there is not a rising generation of 
Catholic writers is as foolish as to say there is not a 
rising generation of Catholic red-heads or freckle faces 
or blue-eyed blondes. Of course there are Catholic 
writers, as there are Catholic doctors and lawyers and 
plumbers and movie stars. The law of averages would 
see to that. In such a vast organization as that of 
the Church there are bound to be those who not only 
are adept with words, but those who keep their writing 
Catholic whether they are destined to be published un- 
der that Church’s banner or whether they come off the 
secular presses, with an unmistakable Catholic philoso- 
phy underlying every phrase. 

The new generation is in existence. It is writing 
and the world will read its work. The urge to write 
is one not even those who possess it can control. And 
coupled with this irresistible urge is the need for an 
audience. That has always been true. Even the most 
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The American Priest, By Rev. George L. Schmidt, Benziger 1.25 
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Convent Life, By Martin J. Scott, S.J. P. J. Kennedy 1.00 
The Fervent Novice, By Marin Hansen 2.00 
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The Greatest Calling, By Bishop Waitz Bruce 1.50 
Holy Matrimony, By P. J. Gannon Longmans Green 1.00 
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Religio Religiosi, By Cardinal Gasquet, 0.S.B. ome 200 
Religious @rdera for Women in the U.S... By A. Vermeersch Burns Oates 2.00 
The Religious Life, By Bede Jarret, O.P. E Benzi 1.00 
ag : s, O.P. enziger y 
The Religious Vows and Virtues, By Bl. Hubert de Romanis, Sheed & Ward 2.00 
Restoring All Things, By Fitssimmons & Maguire Devin-Adair 1.00 
Sanctity and Social Service, By R. J. Eliot, Ph.D. Daves Gates 1.00 
The Secrets of the Religious Life, By H. Ramiere Macmillan 1.00 
The Secrets of the Religious Life, By Anonymous Work 1.50 
i , By Daniel Lord, S.J. Queens ° 
Some Notes on the Guidance of Youth, ¥ H. Buckler, O.P Burns Oates 1.50 
Spiritual Instruction on Religious, By Rev. H. Buckler, v5 Paulist Press 1:50 
Talk B. i By Rev. W. Elliott, C.S.P. ! 
| ll ony Hb ye BF ; By Winifred Herbst, S.V.D. Benziger 2.00 
oward the Clerical-Religious Life, By R. D. Goggins, O.P. Bruce 1.50 
Toward the Priesthood, By ov. C. M. Darbray, S.M. Bruce 2.25 
Vocations Explained, By An Ascension Father Benziger -30 
Vocations for Men, By Rev. H. Hohn Benziger 1.50 
Vocations for Women, By Rev. H. Hohn Benziger 2.00 
The Way of Youth, By Fr. Alexander, O.F.M. Burns Oates 60 
Wedlock, By Fr. Martindale, S.J. Sheed & Ward 1.00 
What Shall I Be, By Rev. Francis Cassilly, S.J. America Press 30 
When, Whom and How to Marry, By C. MeNeiry, C.S.S.R. Burns Oates 1.00 
Whether and Why? By Mother Mary Claire Burns Oates 1,00 
The Young Apostle, By Msgr. Godfrey, D.D. , Burns Oates 1.25 
Index to Vocations By Willodeen Price and Zelma Ticen H. W. Wilson 1.25 
Occupations and Vocational Guidance By Wilma Bennett 7: W. Wilson 1.25 
My Vocation By Eminent Americans a Lt Wilson 2.00 
Our Priesthood By Bruneau J. Mote . Co 1.25 
Dominus Vobiscum By Bishop Kelly Herde . 1.00 
Towards the Eternal Priesthood By J. M. Lelan erder ‘ 
On the Way to the Sanctuary, By F. Meyer St. Francis Book Shop -15 
The Secular Priesthood, By G. H. Donahue Stratford 2.00 
Towards the Priesthood, By C. A. Dubray Herder 2.25 
Ideal of the Priesthood, By F. Ehrenborg Herder 2.25 
The Secret of the Curé dArs By H. Ghéon Sheed and Ward 1.50 
With Jesus to the Priesthood By J. Grimal Dolphin Press 2.75 
The Seminarian By A. Rung 
A Day in the Cloister By B. Washbourne o.P. 
The Voyage of the Pax By B. Camm Burns and Oates 0.p. 
Religion and Monastic Life Explained By P. L. Gueranger Herder o.p. 








modest of the literary gifted, like Emily Dickenson, the 
retiring New England poetess, needed and found an 
audience. Her lovely poems were not formally 
published until years after her death, yet during her 
life she was gratified by the appreciation of her rela- 
tives and friends who read her verse, destined for a 
high place in English literature, on scraps of paper or 
as a “p.s.” on a friendly letter. So, too, with the 
writers who are finding satisfaction in the small maga- 
zines, in the parish papers, on the Little Theatre stage. 
Confidence and skill increase in doing, and these local- 
ized successes will lead toward expansion. 

No young writers? Of course there are young writ- 
ers. The lack lies more in the ld readers, themselves 


. 


writers, who are doing the wailing. Seek the young 
writers, as you would the new of any other profession; 
in the laboratories where experimentation is permitted, 
among the poor who go to the legal clinics, who are 
grateful for the ministering hands of a trained interne. 
You wouldn’t go to a criminal trial that is reaping 
headlines and expect to hear the pleas of a newly 
graduated prosecuting attorney. An important medical 
consultation would not invite a medic with text books 
just discarded. Why expect the young writer, handi- 
capped by lack of time to specialize and division of at- 
tention, to be in the spot light of national reading. 
Give him time; give him a chance to find himself; and 
you will have no trouble in finding him. 
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Write us today! 








HEALTH—HAPPINESS—HOLINESS 


Just the School for your Daughter 
Boarding and Day School conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


High School, Commercial, Art, Music 
at rates most reasonable 


A heritage of fourteen hundred years vouches for 
the efficiency of Benedictine training. 


ACADEMY OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
COMMISSIONED BY THE STATE OF INDIANA 


“Ora et Labora!” 




















CONCEPTION ABBEY 
CONCEPTION moO 


The Junior Brother School 


Three years of training in manual 
arts for boys who wish to observe 
and study the life of a Laybrother 
with the intention of following that 
calling. No tuition. Enrollment 
limited. 
Write to 

The Rev. Director 

St. Placid Hall 

St. Meinrad, Indiana 








St. Meinrad Major Seminary 


Full Philosophy and Theology 
courses. Alumni in 73 U. S. dio- 
ceses and six foreign countries. 


For particulars write to 
The Very Rev. Rector 


St. Meinrad Major Seminary 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 























Marmion Military Academy 


Fully accredited high school, staffed 
by Benedictine Fathers and U. S. 
Army officers. Forty miles from 
Chicago. Tuition reasonable. 


Write to 
The Rev. Headmaster 
Marmion Military Academy 
Aurora, Illinois 
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St. Meinrad Minor Seminary 


For aspirants to the secular and 
religious priesthood. Four years 
high school and two years junior 
college. 
For catalog write to 

The Rev. Registrar, 


St. Meinrad Minor Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 





